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LOVE’S TEST. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


«« Anp, above all, Amy, send and keep Howard } reduced him to a state of almost entire idiocy. 
away. Remember you are pale and faded, while ; So, at seventeen, I found myself poor, and with a 
she is young and fair; you are frank and guile-; helpless father dependent upon me for support. 
less, she is the most consummate flirt I ever saw. $ I began a teacher’s life, having a large circle of 
Forgive me if I speak too plainly. But, a year ’ friends, and drilled babies through their A B 
ago, I saw a heart broken, a lover false, for this 3 C’s all day, to sit beside my poor father and try 
same siren’s sake; and saw, too, the false wooer to win one smile in the long evenings. Then 


punished by her scorn later; so my heart fears; Howard came! He was a distant relative of 
and trembles when I know your quiet dove-cot 3 my dead mother’s, and came to reside near us 
is to be invaded, and I risk even your frown to} to study medicine. It was opening a new life 
warn you.” for me. His teaching drew me nearer to true 

I had pondered over this sentence for nearly 3 religion than I had ever been in my old dreary 
an hour, till every word seemed burned into my 3 life. I grew to love God, instead of fearing 
heart. I knew that it was not true affection that : Him; to see in the gorgeous sunset, the tiny 
dictated the harsh lines; that my cousin Mabel, ; flower, the melody of the bird’s carol, the evi- 
soured by disappointment, would have denied $ dences of His power and goodness, not tempta- 
me the one ray of light in my cheerless life, if § tions to idleness; and he showed me how the 
she could have done so, and, failing in this, was $ talents, sent from heaven, are not snares to our 
only too ready to dash the poison of doubt into $ feet, if we bring their fruits humbly and offer 
my cup of hope. Send Howard away! Where, $ them in the service of the Giver. I can never 

S 


on what pretext? Was I afraid to trust his love write what I owe Howard! His frank, sunny 


when he had so proved it? smile repaid me for my. exertion; his voice, 
Mine had been a strange, dreary life, and well $ ringing music far down in my heart, encouraged 
might my cousin Mabel call me pale and faded. 3 me to every new effort; and if my pen began, by 
My parents were rigidly religious, training me, 3 degrees, to win the bread I had gained so hardly 
psd only child, to abhor all levity as sin, all $ before; if the music in my heart, bursting into 
cheerful pleasures as temptations, and to view $ poetry, won for me name and gold, it was How- 
life as a period of harsh, stern training for eter- : ard who found out the hidden springs, Howard 
nity. From a mere babe my heart had rebelled : who waked the song to life. 
against this creed. I loved light, flowers, music,$ Two years passed in a dream of delight, then 
and would sing, dance, and laugh, whenever the ? Howard asked me to be his wife. He was going 
frown or rebuke was beyond reach. Yet, as Ts to India, with a missionary friend, to practice his 
grew older, my desires were cramped to the iron 3 profession and win a fortune for his bride, who 
rule, and I scarcely dared lift my eyes lest I$ was to wait his return. I dared not bid him 
should see some temptation to draw me from scome! I dared not promise to leave my father, 
my narrow path of duty. My mother died when $ nor to burden him with such a heavy care; so 
I had just completed my sixteenth year, and g with a breaking heart, I bade him go, free. "And 
sorrow broke my father’s heart and destroyed ; now, after twelve long years, he had come to me 
ral — In their stern, grave fashion, they ; again. My father lay in the church-yard, and 
i love too truly for him to endure the sepa- } Howard had come home, rich and courted, to 
ori ral first he was pel sad and silent, 3 seek out again his pale, plain cousin, and tell 
ut his business was neglected; he grew more $ her of his constant love. 
and more reserved, till a melancholy madness } My cousin Mabel knew the story, and when 
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she wrote to me of Kate lartington’ 8 visit, she} Every art of dress, too, was brought into pl: ay, 

knew how cruelly she was wounding me. sane and the soft cashmeres, the rich lustreless silks, 
same Kate was a niece of my father’s, born in} the fine laces, were each and all part of the bat- 
England, educated, by turns, in every large city } } tery besieging his heart. Then walks were plan- 
in Europe, and now coming home on a visit to} ned, at hours when she knew I was engaged; 

her kinsfolk. Mabel had met her in Paris, and } she would watch for him, and admit him without 
she was with her when Kate took it into her, calling me down, and, at last, painfully and 
wayward head to go see the ‘old maid cousin,” } slowly, I awoke to the truth. I saw how her 


in B——, and wrote me her self-invited pro-} voice in song held Howard enthralled; I marked 
posal. I could scarcely decline the visit, and } how deferential his tone was to her; and I clasped 
my answer had drawn forth Mabel’s letter. my misery closely into my heart and drew aside 


It was useless to ponder over it, so I put it} from the unequal contest. What was I, to battle 
aside and tried to forget it. Yet, when in the} for my love with her? No; better to let my 
evening I stood, circled by Howard’s arms, by 3 crushed heart die silently, than to give him pain 
the mirror in my wee parlor, I felt the wile by showing its bleeding agony. So I drew back, 
stinging me. I was -pale and faded. Fourteen: pleading a thousand engagements to avoid being 
years of toil and care had wasted my form, thin- } a third; I opened the piano to let her pour forth 
ned my cheeks, and driven the lustre from my } her wonderful voice in song; I feigned weariness 
eyes. While Howard had grown handsomer, 3 to leave them alone; and, if I grew paler and 
broader, more manly and graceful; while the; sadder, were not her charms lovelier by con- 
stamp of intellect had made his clear dark eyes; trast? If my eyes drooped wearily, hers burned 
more earnest and beautiful, had set its noble: and flashed, or melted and softened with magical 
seal on his lip and brow, I had let sorrow and} beauty. 
hopelessness crush me, till, beside his vigorous: I remember well, one evening, when, with no 
manhood, I ‘was a faded, worthless flower. light but the rays the full moon poured into the 

Ile saw that I was sad, and was more than; room, Kate sat down to the piano. Softly, like 
usually bright and cheerful, till I found myself? a far-off echo of dream-land, the notes trickled 
talking of books and papers with my old relish: ; from the pliant fingers; dreamily, with the ca- 
found that he was opening my heart and feeding; dences melting into one another, she played 
my mind as in the days of “Auld lang syne.” one of Beethoven’s symphonies, the heavy bass 

Kate came the next day, and I laughed at my? chords softened and mellowed, that no harsh 
fears. I had fancied her a tall brunette, with: burst should break the soothing spell. I, who 
dashing manners and marvelous beauty; she} could never master the intricacies of instru- 
was a fair, pretty girl, with large, gray eyes,{ mental music, and who considered it a feat to 
soft brown hair, and quiet, almost shy, manners. $ play the accompaniments of a song,. listened 
As for flirting with Howard, she scarcely noticed ; wonderingly to the marvelous command she had 
him. To me she was caressing and loving, win-} won over the keys, till the soothing &pell held 
ning me to admire her, to wonder at the power} me quiet, lost, wrapt in the delicious harmo- 
of her large eyes, and listen eagerly to the music } nies. 
of her fresh, sweet voice. ; <A long sigh from Howard roused me. He, too, 

With her shy, graceful manner, her gentle loved music, and I could see, by the moontight, 
touch, her soft, beseeching eyes, she fairly mag | how he was drinking in these sweet sounds. 
> 
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netized me, and when she had lulled every doubt, } Softly I stole away. After a time the music 
driven back each suspicion, she began her game. } ceased, and still it was long before I heard him 
I know now how she lost her heart to Howard.; go out. Then, flushed and triumphant, Kate 
She fully appreciated his talents, beauty, and} came to my side. Her good-night kiss was 
manliness, and, above all, his wealth. Brought { given hurriedly, and, as she left my room, I 
up to worship gold, she bowed down, in spirit, could hear her whisper, ‘“‘He loves me! He 
before his bank account, and determined to win loves me!” softly, as if not meant for my ear. 

him. Very contemptuously she regarded the{ Ah! my blind folly! I let the days slip by 
pale, faded old maid who stood in the way; but | without one effort to regain the heart that was 


it was better to blind her than openly to bid her} my sheet-anchor for this life; drooping in my 
defiance. ' loneliness, trying to make his happiness my re- 
I understand now, though I did not then, the} ward, and never watching the dear face to see 
soft cooing voice in which she invariably ad-: if it flashed its old look of love upon me. 
dressed Howard; the deference to his opinions; $ One hot day, when the twilight was gathering, 
the gentle feminine ways she affected for him. $I lay on the parlor sofa, tired and languid, sick 
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with suffering. Kate had gone to ride with some ; 
friends, promising to be back for Howard’s } 
evening call. As I lay, musing sadly, some- } 
body bent over me, kissing me fondly, and the i 
voice that made my heart’s music spoke, ; 

‘Amy, darling, you are ill, and keeping it 
from me. I have watched you, day after day, } 
trying to conceal your pain, growing pale and 
sad with some hidden suffering. You creep } 
from me till I fear we are drifting far away } 
from each other. Oh! my love, my wife, why ; 
is this? Who should share your pain but me? ; 
Who should comfort you if you deny me? TI} 
am sick’ with pain to see you so estranged. 3 
Tell me, Amy, why you are so white and sad? 3 
I had hoped to let my love so circle your life, ; 


into a pathos that stirred my very soul, ‘‘have 
I been mistaken? Have you ceased to love 
me? You are so good, so pure, and your life 
has seemed so saintly and set apart, tell me if 
my worldly self, full of this life’s cares, sor- 
rows, and joys, has become repugnant to you? 
Teli me the truth, Amy, if you break my heart.” 

And with bitter, repentant tears, I told him 
all the truth, sparing none of the degrading 
suspicions, none of the bitter doubts, humbling 
myself to his very feet to be lifted to his heart 
again, to cast out all fear and doubt, to know 
truly how Kate’s witcheries had but ruffled the 
surface of his heart, while I lay buried in its 
inmost recesses. 

Hark! As I write, the dear step is coming 


that the past sorrow should be forgotten, the ; toward me, the clear voice rings out my name, 


long winter of your youth be gladdened by the 
coming summer. Amy,” and his tone melted § 


the loved music sinks down into my soul, and I 
throw aside my pen to greet my husband. 
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SERENADE FOR ISABEL. 





BY JULIE LEONARD. 





Come to the window, my heart’s own queen, > 
Loveliest maiden that ever was seen, 
Let thy soft blue eyes shame the night 
With their fairer, tenderer light. 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Loved so well! 


Let me gaze on thy brow, so broad and fair, 
And think of the kisses imprinted there; 
Loose down thy tresses on that snowy neck, 
I throw thee red roges their beauty to deck, 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Laved so well! 


Sweet is the scent of the roses I feel, 
But not so sweet as the kisses I steal 
From off that dewy mouth so sweet, 
Laden with fragrance I long to meet. 
Isabel, Isabel, 3 
Loved so well! . 





Look on me then, ere the moon goes down, 
Let thy dear face my happiness crown; 
Lean from thy window, and whisper low: 
“Dearest, I love thee,” ere I go, 

Isabel, Isabel, 

Loved so well! 


Hark! TI hear the swallows’ song 
Hailing the day; it will not be long 
Before Aurora, with all the hours, 
Will come from her rosy Eastern bowers. 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Loved so well! 


Dearest, I go; but I come once mote 
To bear thee beyond the distant shores 
There, in some beautiful, distant isle, 
T'll live forever but,in thy smile, 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Fare thee weil! 





“LOVE!” 





BY MARIAN 


WINSLOW. 





Ox! love while love is left to thee, 3 
The grave is deep! 

Its shadows soon will circle thee, 

Earth soon will only give to thee 
A place to weep! d 


. Oh! love while love is left to thee, 
While fond eyes shine— 
Before their stars are dimmed for thee, 
Before dead lashes shut from thee 
Their light divine! 


Oh! love while love is left to thee, 
While red lips burn— 
For red lips soon will fade from thee, 





And mouths, so full of love for thee, ., 
To ashes turn! 


Oh! love while love is left to thee, 
Earth’s flowers die! 
Thy present soon will fade from thee, 
Thy future only hold for thee 
A time—to die! 


Love! love while love is left to thee, 
Hold fast thine own; 

For on the hearts so warm for thee, 

And on the forms that cling to thee, 
Death builds his throne! 





THE LOST ESTATE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


[Entered, according to Act of Meg ere in the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ]} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115. 


CHAPTER VI. Sand muffins. If Charley held his head on his 
An out-of-the-way place for a lawyer’s office; ; hand at nights, ‘tired down to his boots,” as 
the front room of a low brick house in an up- 3he said, they never knew of it. Or if, having 
town street; but what coulda fellowdo? Rents 3} gone to his crib in the garret, he took out a 
were high, and mother and the girls must have 3 coarse wood-cut, which he thought resembled a 
at least foxes’ luck—holes to sleep in—and if }face he knew, and kissed it with a child’s sim- 
business don’t set in a strong tide up this way, ; plicity, and a man’s passion, it was a thing 
why, it can be found by going down after it. } never to be guessed by them. “Never! While 
With diligence—of course—with diligence. And ; they live, my life belongs to them: I must not 
Charley Hoge leaned his crutch against the one ; dare to think of marriage like other men. Be- 
window-sill, and hobbled, whistling, over to the } sides—what could I ever be to her?” glancing 
desk. 3 about the miserable garret with its broken win- 
There was nothing but a desk, in the office, § dows, and then drawing the sheet over his leg 
and two chairs; a stove, too, which he had used shriveled to the knee, that he might not see it. 
in the winter, full, now, of cinders and torr: ; Charley’s stout, manly heart had harder bat- 
papers. It was the only one they had; but $tles to fight there, at night, than any one knew 
Mrs. Hoge and the girls sat in the tidy kitchen $ but G8d, to whom he kneeled down and prayed 
through the day, and at nights he used to bar just as he had done when he was a baby. But 
up the shutters and call themin. It would have § he always came down whistling in the morning, 
looked unprofessional to see petticoats whisking } with the brave, cheerful outlook in his bright 
out of the office in day time, you know, if a geyes and handsome face. ‘What if I never can 
client had happened to call. But at night, as 1 3 be anything to her! It will do me good to love 
said, mother brought her darning, and the girls 3 her. She’s a pure, truthful woman. No one 
their knitting, and John Mackay usually drop- Sever can love or know her as I have done.” 
ped in, and many a jolly evening they had of it. And, as for the shriveled limb—though for that 
The office was a dusty place, to be sure, little, 3no woman could love him—there was sound 
and grimy. But no place could look dingy long t enough body to do good work for mother and 
with Charley Hoge’s light-hearted face and the girls, glancing at the brawny chest and 
hearty roars of laughter in it. You could not 3 stout English figure. ‘There’s a good and 
put that boy down: his mother thought. Crip- i strong life for me ahead, even though I know 
pled for life, and struggling, since he was ten } she must be won by some one else,” he used to 
years old, to keep the wolf from their door, you 3 think. But he called her always ‘‘ My Gretchen,” 
would think he had found life one big holiday, : fiercely to himself, just as if he were not a crip- 
with not a chance of rain in it, to see how merry } ple, and miserably poor. 
and hopeful he was! He never gave her time This morning, after Charley and the youngest 
to consider how badly off they were. No debt— } girl had surreptitiously cleaned the office, with 
that was the one sharp rule he laid down—and } the shutters barred—for Mrs. Hoge had certain 
after that, if there wasn’t a cent to buy a decent } forebodings as to what would become of Charley’s 
breakfast, and the widow and her daughters sat 3 practice if ivywas known he did not keep a boy — 
down to the table with the bitterest burning }a visitor came in and sat, in solemn conclave, 
hearts under their rusty black dresses, that } over the desk with Charley, for an hour or more. 
fellow was sure to go on at such a rate with his 3 ‘Not a client, mother,” Louisa said, going back 
jokes, and quizzing, and such tender watchful } to the kitchen, after visiting the hole in the door 
love for them under it all, that they used to get } made for that purpose. “Only Mr. Mackay,” 
up quite in a glow with laughing and zealous } who was quite one of themselves. ‘‘Not a young 
for the day's work, and never remembered that }man of good family, to be sure,” Mrs. Hoge used 
they ~“ ae eating dry bread and not oysters to say, patronizingly; “but the only chum 
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Charley ever had; great energy, that young ; party, and sell his proofs to the highest bidder, 
man; dull, I think; but with energy, and get-: S to- ~day.” 
ting into quite a pees quiet medical practice. ; Mackay caught up his aon 
Comes to play chess or read with Charley every é “If he has eseaped you,” said Charley, hob- 
night.” ; bling after him on his way to the door, “get a 
However, John Mackay had some other § detective; Fordyce, if possible—he’s a thorough 
business’ than chess-playing, to-day; some- | weasel, But it all depends on securing Doty.” 
thing which brought the professional look into} ‘‘He was to meet me at ten,” said Mackay, 
Charley’s face, a keen, critical watchfulness } glancing at his wateh. 
into his usually brilliant, fun-loving eyes. He 3 «If he does not, you may conclude they have 
sat tapping his desk with his pen-holder, during ; outbidden you.” 
Mackay’s long, whispered recital. $ As Mackay threw on his hat and turned from 
“There, Charley,” rising and stretching him-} the door, he brushed against a woman entering. 
sef with an assumed carelessness, ‘“‘there’s; She stopped and looked after him, thrusting 
the whole story, excepting the names of those § the brown veil aside that covered her face. 
people whose propergy belonged to my mother. Hoge, standing back in the office, had a quick 
I'd rather keep that awhile longer. Now, tell$ eye for the meaning of faces. ‘If I were sick, 
me what you think of it.” ' Td like to look into that woman’s face,” he 
“A very pretty case, as it stands,” thought- 3 thought, ‘“‘such quiet and kindness there is in 
fully, “‘provided, always, that your friend with 3 it.” Then, like any other young man, he no- 
the foxy eyes, Doty—is that the name?—ac-$ ticed the neatly gloved hand, the white, blue- 
tually has the proof he promises.” 3 veined temples, with ¢heir smooth folds of pale 
John Mackay paced the little office, evidently 3 brown hair, and the blue eyes. ‘Like Mackay’s 
controlling some strong agitation. The eight} own. But darker, and more sincere.” She 
years which had passed, since we saw him last, 3 turned and came in, when he had gone that 
had made a few slight, yet material changes in 3 far. A younger woman than he had thought, 
him. The features were the same; straight, $ now that he saw her plainly, with lights and 
black hair; honest, sad eyes; firm jaws and é shadows coming and going continually on her 
mouth; but the inchoate flashy louk was gone. § face. She looked so fresh and fair, in her 
This was the face of a man who, for eight years, } brown dress, and dark -bonnet and veil, with 
had been fighting a hard battle which had called 3 pink rose-buds clustering about her cheeks, 
every element of strength, intelligence, or en- ; that Charley thought again what a good, com- 
durance which he possessed to the surface, and 3 fortable sister she would make; but not-at all 
made them leave their imprint there. The burly 3 the sort of woman with whom a fellow would 
figure of the man, too, square and masculine, $ fall madly in love. No one could get up & 
however, had acquired a certain air of ease and 3 grand, devouring passion for such a snug, com- 
culture. ; forting; common-sensible little girl as that. 
“Tt has been a long time coming,” with a; He proceeded to set her at ease as best he 
sigh of relief. ‘‘It has been a hard fight for it.” ; could, seeing how she drew her breath quickly, 
Hoge looked up. ‘You don’t mean to say{and her face grew redder and hotter; put @ 
that this has been the success you have worked $ chair for her by the window, and turned over 
for always, Mackay? By George! I’d begun ; some papers while he waited for her to state 
to make a sort of hero of you. I don’t want to} her business. ‘ 
think this dollar and cent business was the end} It was a clear, sunny day; the shadows of 
of your fight.” the maple flecking the marble outside, a martin 
Mackay grew red. The young men were ; that had its nest in the eaves chirping cheer- 
used to hard blows, one from the other, their 3 fully. The girl saw it all; she was used to 
friendship not being of ‘the sham; sentimental ° 3 § looking out on a gray stretch of sand on the 
kind. ‘But that is neither here nor there,” 3 S bay, with its ceaseless, hungry plash; this nar- 
speaking rapidly. ‘You have not an hour to ; row little street, with the sun glancing on rows 
lose, John. You haye no clue to this woman’s } of marble steps and fall-tinted trees, looked 
name, who nursed your mother, without Doty’s } strangely bright and heartsome to her. Was it 
aid; and you cannot move a step in the busi- ? ; a good omen? Going down the street, she could 
ness without her testimony. You should not § hear Mackay’s firm, even step; it was eight 
have let him out of your sight for a minute. $-years since she had heard it—and now 
Don’t you see? You are thoroughly in his: The whole of those long years, asimehow, 
power; it is most probable he will see the other § seemed crushed into this moment, as she 
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listened to the tread, Well, she needed a good 
omen 

«*T have come on a strange errand,” she said, 
her voice unsteady, and smiling a lit..2. But 
what a pleasant, gentle voice it was! Charley 
was all attention. ‘It is with reference to— 
Mr Mackay, who has just left you.” 

“John? Yes. He’s an old friend of mine.” 

“I know You are his best friend,” gaining 
courage as she went on. 
you,” 

She was silent, her face growing paler, then 
continued in a quick, forced tone, ‘‘He wrote 
to his father, yesterday, of his chance of re- 
covering this property to which he is entitled, 
and I—I came up by this morning’s train,” 

Yes. You have some evidence to give in 
his favor?” 

No.” Another pause, ‘I'll be honest with 
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$ «*But, hang it! I would not choose any fellow to 
$ 
5 
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involve me in a money obligation to a woman.” 

“I hope you will take it,” said the young 
girl, controlling her voice. ‘Ill try and tell 
‘you how it is. John and I were play-fellows 
:when we were children. 
¢ since; he never has come to the cabin since his 
$mother died. I’ve made this bit of money by 
$ teaching, and I have no use for it. 
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nw 


I've not seen him 


ar 


I have no 


‘‘He writes to us of $ brother—nobody but uncle Sam and John.” 


“Tl take 
Not seen him 


“IT see,’ said Charley, heartily. 
it, and, if John needs it, use it. 
for eight years?” 

“No. His father comes up, once a year, to 
$see him, but I never come with him. I’m glad 
you'll take the money, e holding out her 
hand to say Good-night. 

He knew she was glad; her cheeks were pink, 
‘and her blue eyes wet and shining. Could 





you, Mr. Hoge. I came to you because you are {this be the tow-haired cousin, Jane, who John 
John’s only friend. You'll keep my secret. I g Mackay said used to dredge and box with him? 
knew that it would require money to push this ; ‘‘T wish you had seen Mackay, to-day,” he said. 
claim through; and John’s income is small: I 3 ‘He'll be back at noon. Eight years! That’s 
know what it is. It’s the one hope of his life {too bad. Good-morning,” shaking the little 
to win back that property,” rising and coming 3 hand in a brotherly fashion, and watching her 
closer, her eyes growing darker and fixed. ‘It § as she turned away and tripped down the street. 
would be like a mortal blow to defeat him in it. } A square, solid little figure, but something 


So 1 thought——” laying a small roll of notes 
on the table. ‘‘It is not much,’’ she continued, 
as Hoge put his hand on them, ‘but it might 
help, I thought, if you would use it for him 
without his knowing it—he never must know, 
nor guess it,’’ with a frightened look. 

“No. But I do not know if this money will 
be required,” Charley had a curious aptitude 
in comprehending a woman’s whims and know- 
ing them. “I will keep it, however. John’s 
income is not large, and these bills, judiciously 
applied, might be the means of making his claim 
successful. His father has nothing to do with 
the sending of them?” 

Her face flushed hotly. “No, Iam an old 
friend of John’s—a relative. I have a right to 
do this thing. But I trust to you that he never 
shall guess it.” 

“Never, by any word of mine.” Hoge hesi- 
tated. ‘There is only one point. It might be 
distasteful to Mackay to take this money, as a 
loan, and I am almost afraid to take it, as a 
gift, for his use. You understand?” 

There was a cowed, defeated look on her face 
for a minute. Then she said, “I do not think 
John would dislike me enough to refuse me this 
little pleasure;” her fingers twisted nervously 
together. . ‘‘He does not know me. It has been 
several years since he saw me.” 

“So much the worse for him,” thoughi Hoge. 


i pliable and womanly in the very step. It was 
$ Jane, doubtless. ‘Eight years! John Mackay 
i always had blood like a frog, somehow, or he 
$ would have guessed this business long ago. But 
that is ‘the sort of women who die and make 
¢no sign.’ Ten to one, she’ll see him as he comes 
$ back here at noon.” And so he went back and 
climbed up on the office stool again. 

Jenny had stopped at a little Quaker board- 
ing-house, a square or two down the street. She 
hurried up to her room, and, after laying her 
bonnet on the white bed, and glancing around 
at the snug rag-carpet, chest of drawers, and 
; muslin curtains, seated herself by the window, 
sand quite gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
$ watching the passers-by. Jenny had a bit of 
3 Yankee greediness for extracting information 
out of trifles, and, besides, this was only her 
second visit to the city. She was hungry, too, 
gand the old Quaker landlady, who had taken 
$ quite a fancy to her, had set out a savory little 
lunch of sandwiches and tea; so she ate a little, 
and looked out, alternately, with the warmest, 
; lightest, most comfortable feeling at her heart. 
$ She had finished this task of giving the money 
; triumphantly, and it seemed to have brought 
$John nearer than ever before, remembering 
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‘ how long she had been in accumulating it, dol- 
3 lar by dollar, hoping, some day, secretly to con- 
vert it to his use. Perhaps, if Jenny's life had 
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been less solitary, she would not hie clung, in : erent “thee and ential it was John was going 
this morbid fashion, to John Mackay’s memory ; 3 to leave penniless. 
but there had been nothing in the routine of? Hoge was full of old-fashioned, Quixotic no- 
housekeeping for uncle Sam, or teaching the : tions. Going back to his desk, he took up the 
district school in the village, to take his place. } papers of a suit in which he had offered his 
She had often been afraid that, after the money 3 > services: Lowther vs. Spillsby, which had been 
was saved, it would be tossed indignantly aside, : dragging along the.courts, year after year, for 
like that birthday Bupper. ; ¢ lack of money, on Lowther’s part, to push it 

“But now,” she thought, “it may help him } ’ through. He was a drunken old hound, Low- 
to gain the property; then J will have won it; ther; but he had been sorely abused by the 
for him, and he will never guess to whom he : world, and had right on his side, in this matter, 
owes it!” her eyes glowing as she looked down} so Charley Hoge had taken the whole affair on 
the street. She kept them fixed on the corner; ; his broad shoulders. It bade fair to be an old 
it was almost noon. ‘There can’t be any harm } man-of-the-sea to him, Lowther did so haunt 
in watching him as he goes by; he is my brother, } and beset him. He saw the pimpled face of 
brother John.” : the poor old loafer coming under the maples 

She would not own to herself how every scrap} now, and, bolting the door, dodged into the 
of knowledge in her brain, every step she had} kitchen, and fell to work husking corn with 
made toward beauty or refinement, had grown } Louisa for dinner, wondering if Gretchen would 
out of a fierce wish to please him when they curl her scarlet lips, like a fine lady, if she 
should meet; and when, an hour after noon, } chanced to see them, or turn in heartily and 
she caught a distant glimpse of his brown blouse } help. 
and low felt hat, as he came round the corner, 
she hid behind the curtain and hardly breathed CHAPTER VII. 
until he had passed. If he had seen her, she, Tue pleasant autumn sunshine, that fell so 
being a woman, would most probably have met § warmly on Jenny Mackay’s earnest face peer- 
his eyes with a cold stare, though she had known $ ing out of the window, or into the widow Hoge’s 
that. it was her last chance of recognition from $ cozy little kitchen, grew sick and yellow, one 
him on earth. fancied, before reaching the curtained library 

John Mackay hurried into Hoge’s s office.$ at the Elms. The green, woolen drapery looked 
“You were right, Charley,” he cried. ‘Doty } faded by daylight; the carpet dusty and worn; 
has spent the morning with the other party. $a vase of withered flowers was on the windows 
He’s bought over, that’s clear. Fordyce has sill; and the nauseous odor of the plants came 
been on the track. He has bought tickets, for} in a gust, now and then, through the air. Seme- 
himself and them, to Pittsburg. Doty, I mean.” } hew, with all Mrs. Knote’s personal daintiness 

‘And the other party?” Hoge rubbed his; and beauty, there was always this decayed, ill- 
beard reflectively. ‘I understand, Mackay. } kept atmosphere about her. 

You have a shrewd enemy to deal with, who- She was dressed carefully, as usual, to-day; 
ever she is. She is going to make sure of the > her plump, white shoulders and arms gleaming 
nurse, as well as Doty, before she pays the ; through the thin black of her dress ; a few more 
black mail. Don’t you see? It’s lucky for you, } of the golden curls creeping from under their 
my boy. Follow on their trail, and you'll un-; cap; her sandy-gray eyes watchful, steady as @ 
earth the old nurse herself—then throw Doty : cat’s. 

overboard, and make your own terms with her. ; Opposite to her—for she was half-reclining 
; on a sofa—stood Doty. He had risen for change 

“I knew you’d advise that. Keep these . of position, as their interview had lasted already 
papers for me until I come back, they are the } a long time. 5 
memoranda,” handing him an old pocket-book. ; “I am glad you have been perfectly frank 

$ 
$ 
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It’s a clear game, if you follow it up properly.” 


‘Have you cash on hand, Mackay?” Hoge} with me,” he said; ‘‘it would not have been 
blushed as Jenny herself angi: have done at} worth our while to try to deceive each other. 
this. ‘I can furnish you if. ye sorrel that the moment I looked into your 

‘No, no, Charley, I’m in no trouble on that ¢ eyes.” 
score. Drop a line for me down to the cabin, A pretty, natural color rose into her cheeks 
saying I’m off; I'll have no time. Good-by.” at the compliment. After all, if the widow was 
wringing his hand. not made of sound, honest bone, but of a flaccid 

‘Good-by, Mackay.” He did not wish him $ sham flesh, that “‘gave” wherever you touched 
luck, he hardly knew why, wondering vaguely it, it was not altogether her fault, perhaps. 
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Since she was a child, her shrewdness in finan- ; by-the-by, quite a boor, clownish, as to exterior, 
ciering had been the only mental quality se- $a dredger in broadcloth.” 
lected for praise: women are always open to} The lady tried to smile, but something in the 
flattery on that point. This present business 3 man’s manner alarmed her unaccountably: a 
was only a more masterly stroke of diplomacy 3 sly look of enjoyment at her irritation, and 
than any before, in her opinion. $ another look, the meaning of which she could 
“I must live,” continued Doty, argumenta- ; not fathom. 
tively. ‘(No man can blame me for turning the 3 ie, proposed to meet him, *you are aware, to- 
biggest penny I¢an. And the certainty of the : ; ; day. He will keep a close watch on my move- 
annuity is preferable to the chance of sharing 3 ments, you may be assured. I suggest, there- 
the spoils with Mackay, That’s plain talk, I} fore, the propriety of our leaving the city by 
take it.” 3 different routes, and meeting in Pittsburg. or 
‘And I was quite as clear,” said the widow, 2 wherever you may appoint.” He met her sus- 
smiling. ‘You hold me in your power to com- $ picious scrutiny boldly. ‘I have no motive in 
mand the annuity; but only when I am con- § deceiving you; you know that. If I wished to 
vinced, by hearing the story from the mouths make terms with the other party, or to break 
of these people, that it is correct.” S off our conference, I have but to walk openly 
“You'll appreciate the necessity of caution out of yonder door. You have no legal power 
in talking to them,” he said, in an insinuating § to detain me.” 
tone. ‘‘They’re coarse, you know, plain spoken, 3 «T know that,” she said. But she thought to 
totally unbred. If they got an inkling of the Brean ‘¢He believes me helpless in his clutches, 
whereabouts of this Mackay, I wouldn’t answer : but, some day, he will value a woman’s cunning 
for them: they could make their own terms, you 3 better.” Yet she only smiled. 
are aware?” “I will leave the city before or after you, as 
“TI comprehend. I will be careful. At seven § you decide,” he said. 
the train leaves?” ‘« As you please,” she languidly rejoined, mak- 
“Yes You still think it best that the young 2 ing another motion to rise. 


lady should accompany us?” doubtfully. But this time his hand interposed and touched 
“It was no wish of mine,” impatiently. ‘She § her lightly on the sleeve. ‘One momént more. 


” 


is restless, wants change, I suppose, and, when $ I have something further to say 
I asked her if she would try the lake air, con- $ Light as his touch was, it thrilled her with 
sented eagerly. N’importe, She sees nothing.” 3 such disgust that she would have shaken it an- 
«Well, well,” patting his lips with his fingers. } grily off. But she was forced to sink passively 
There had, naturally, a tone of greater inti-} back in her chair, and wait, while the freckled 
macy sprung up, between the two, during their ; red face of the man grew redder, as he paused, 
long consultation. If it was distasteful to the $ and his coarse fingers touched her wrist. 
lady, and if she tried to recede from it, her? For a moment he sat silent, irresolute, and, 
effort was vain: the man watched her keenly } when he spoke, it was slowly, and as if laboring 
with his foxy eye, and held her to her place. $ under a great embarrassment, well counterfeited 
“T’ve my paw on her as firmly as a cat with a $ if it was acting. 
mouse,”’ he chuckled to himself. ‘She'll never 3 “I scarcely dare utter my thought,” he said, 
play fast and loose with me.” $in a fawning tone—more disgustful, if such a 
She took out a little bijou of a watch, — could be, to the woman, than any which 
glanced at it. ‘It grows late in the morning; 3 he had used before—looking, with a maudlin 
I must leave you until we meet in the cars, 2 ¢ haze over his eyes, into her face. ‘I have 
half rising. *  $ known you so short a time, and I have no skill 
But the mdn leisurely seated himself. ‘Only ? $ to master woman’s love. It is only to the pocket 
one moment, my dear madam. Pardon me—$ that I am a dangerous assailant,” with a grating 
but two tittle considerations I have to offer. $ laugh. ‘But I have thought of a way in which 
Have I your permission?” S all these difficulties may be reconciled, my dear 
She bowed, with the old, suave smile, but her ? $madam. Without the payment of this trouble- 
glance grew more furtive and uneasy. N some annuity—you perceive ?—leaving the in- 
‘*First—Have you considered the danger of $ come quite intact. For I could gag the mouths 
our being seen to leave the city in company? } of these Storms, if, indeed, they knew to whom 
By our very brusque young friend, Mackay, I$ to tell their story, which, luckily, they do not. 
mean? It is remarkable that his gentle blood $ You comprehend, I am, in fact, the possessor 
should have done so little for that young man— : of. 
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“Of the whip you lash with? 
she said, in a strangely quiet tone. 

“Pah! too strong language!’ No such thing. 
Lash, indeed! A mere business arrangement, 
unless, as I was going to propose, we can settle 
it on a more amicable, tenderer footing,” turn- 
ing the same glazed look into her frightened 
face. 

She tried stealthily to withdraw her hand, 
but his grasp tightened on it. 

“Pray, let it remain,” he said. ‘Be patient. 
I have shocked you by my heat; but the time 
is short.” 


I perceive,” 


: with a coarse admiration on the face before 
: him. Then he continued: “I am not altogether 
$ selfish, madam, in this. It would be for your 
$ interest and mine: certainly for my happiness, 
and, I humbly trast, for’ yours also. I put it 
before you in the light of interest only. I wish 
you to give me no answer for the present. Look 
at it as a mere business proposal, and, on our 
journey, I will endeavor to commend it to you 
in a more delicate manner.” As he finished, he 
wiped his forehead, and walked up and down 
the room, his head bent on his breast. 

The widow, drawn back in the shadow of the 





She gave a gasp, something between a groan ; curtain, watched him silently. She guessed, 


or a laugh: it might have been an outcry for; with almost certainty, the motives that had 
the last remnant of womanly feeling trodden 3 actuated him, and knew them to be not alto- 
3 gether the desire of gain. 


3 
3 
3 


under foot of this man. He was a man, con- 
“IT have troubled you?” he asked, tenderly, ; fined, since his birth, to the lowest, most palp- 
holding the hand closer. ably knavish class of the community: there 
She dashed him aside, stood erect, her cheek : was a clfance here to gain access to the upper 
burning. ‘What you have to say, let me hear caste. She knew herself to possess that order 
it in plain words. I am ready for the worst.” of physical beauty never powerless on men of 
Now, not even worms of Mr. Doty’s species : this stamp: it had had its effect—though an 
relish being trodden upon. The blood receded } subordinate one—in influencing him. She did 


from his face, leaving the brown freckles and : not overrate that effect—her vanity was dumb 


blotches more apparent. 

“You have but little fear of angering me, 
madam,”’ he said, hotly. 

“But little. You will not trouble yourself to 
be revenged, unless it pays better than to for- 
give.” 

“Sharp!” laughed the man. 

‘*‘Let me hear all you have to propose.” 

‘Briefly this, then,” facing her. But, as he 
spoke, the woman hid her face in her hands, 
some utter abandonment of shame overcoming 
her. **You know, as I do, that to suffer Mackay 
to prosecute his claim would leave you a beggar 
in the world. You know, secondly, that to pay 
the annuity I demand will cripple the estate 
almost as far.” 

“I do know it.” 

“I propose, then, that you forget how short 
a time I have known you; that you regard only 
the sincere affection I have conceived for you.” 

She flung her hands from her white face with 
a sudden gesture of loathing. 

“Enough of this!” she cried. ‘You mean 
that it would be a ‘more profitable speculation 
for you to become master of this house and my 
income, .than to receive the hush-money you 
demanded?” 

*‘And—you, you forget yourself, my dear Mrs. 
Knote,” taking the hand again—‘‘and owner of 
uus beautiful, precious self!” While he speke, 
his eye wandered again, like a Jew peddlar’s, 
over the room, the lawn, and fixed itself again 


3 before this real peril. It was real to the woman, 
$ terrible. There was not a womanly instinct in 
? her nature that did not recoil from it; nora 
: single plan or ambition for the future that 
3 would not be crushed if she yielded. Her very 
: breath seemed to come to her slow and cold, as 
jae sat there, nerving herself for the struggle, 

with something of the feeling of a rider forced; 
$ in his course, to a sudden leap, with death wait- 
Sing below. ‘Better death, than life with that 
$man!”, she thought. She must be quiet and 
‘wary: he had her almost wholly in his power. 
$ But there was one loophole of escape. God 
: help her if it must come to that! 

«You will give me time? You said you would 
do that,” she said, looking up at him. 

‘“‘As much time as you wish,” stopping be- 
fore her. ‘You will see the Storms at Mar- 
quette, and find the truth of my story, and the 
necessity of making terms with me. By that 
time you will be able to give me your decision.” 

There was no trace of his olfl, gibing manner 
in voice or look as he said this. Every glance 
and inflection was hard and relentless. 

A hot, level ray of sunlight struck across his 
lank, ungainly figure, and fell on the dusty car- 
pet. She watched the rainbow-colored motes 
floating in it, the lean, freckled face, the gray 
hair, the red, inflexible eye, with the same 
$ Vague, unmeaning gaze. 

3 Have you anything more to say?” she dully 
3 asked, at last. 
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“Only, my dear madam,” taking her hand, 
“that you will dismiss this terror from your 
face, and look at the matter calmly. With every 
moment, my desire increases that you should 
accept this method of relieving yourself from 
your difficulties. It may be,” every syllable 
sharp and distinct, ‘‘it may be that I will limit 
you to this one.” 


” 


3 The girl hurried up end took her fingers in 
} her hand, with an eager kindness, as if wishing 
to blot out the words of the night before. “Your 
skin is dry and feverish, mother,” she said, 
anxiously. ‘I am glad we are,going to purer 
air than this. Shall I walk with you?” 

“No, child,” gently. She looked into her 
daughter’s clear dark eyes for a moment, then 





«You mean ; let her head fail on her shoulder, with a feeling 

“That I will refuse to accept of any annuity 3 that here was something sincere and pure, which 
as compromise. Either this marriage, or the ; she could touch for a moment. 
transfer of the proofs to Mackay.” ¢ Gretchen.” 

She shivered. ‘I thought it would come to} “Of what, mother?” tenderly stroking the 
that. Give.me time.” soft curls. 

* Assuredly, until we reach Marquette. Fare- “Of myself, of living,” raising her head sud- 
well now,” shaking her hand warmly. “We will? denly. ‘‘Let me alone. I must go out of this!” 
meet at Pittsburg. Take the same boat at! loosening the hands clasped about her neck. 
Sault Ste. Marie. How I shall begrudge the 3 She turned, as she reached the door, and 
hours until those moon-lit nights upon the $ looked back, the muscles of her neck and face 
lake!” : twitching convulsively. 

She laughed. There was something irresisti-: ‘What is it that pains you, mother?” said 
bly ludicrous to her in his face, at that moment, $ her daughter, coming closer. 
in spite of the sickness at her heart. “Gretchen! If ever the day should come 

“T rejoice that you take so cheerful a view when you wish I were dead before you, rather 
of your position,” he sneered, and then left: than be the thing I am, remember that I have 
her. : been tempted more than woman is able to 

The air felt sultry, choking to her, when he? bear.” The words were uttered with a dull 
was gone; her hands shook as she tried to open : ery, unconsciously almost, Gretchen thought; 
the window. ‘I did not think I was so weak,” ; then she was gone. 
said Mrs. Knote, leaning her head, with its rip-$ A few moments afterward, she was walking 
pling curls glistening in the sunlight, against? slowly down one of the by-streets into the 
the sash. Then she shut her eyes. Perhaps, ’ crowded part of ,the city. dressed with her 
never before had her life and its possibilities usual exquisite care; for even then she had 
flashed before her so vividly and sharply as in} chosen her sleeves and collar to match the 
that moment; never before had she felt the {dress mechanically. It gave her a faint, far-off 
power of her subtle, narrow brain, and all that § pleasure to know tha® her hat was becoming, 
it might accomplish; never valued the creamy ; and that the pink flush was mounting to her 
skin, the well-taught face as now. If she had} cheek again, even although, now and then, the 
been selfish before, every inch of her flesh as-$ sharp pain gnawing within wrung out drops of 
sumed a strange dearness to her, now that her 3 sweat on her forehead. 


“T’m so tired, 
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life was wrecked. A beggar, or the wife of that 
man! That was what the future held for her. 
Neither you nor I can ever know what schemes 
were crushed for her, the remembrance of which 
drove the color slowly out of her cheek, leaving 
it livid, wringing strange, unused tears into the 
dulled eyes. 

«Tt is more than I can bear,” she said, at last. 

Her voice startled herself, it was so hoarse 
and feeble. What chance of escape was there? 
She stood a few moments, dully looking out at 
the hot noon-tide shadows curdling up under 
the trees, her thoughts drifting along in a 
dreary, idle way. 

“T'll go out, my breath is choking me,” she 
said to Gretchen, who entered the room with a 
weak effort to smile. 


She passed several of her acquaintances, and 

exchanged smiling nods with them. ‘In town 
again so soon, Mrs, Knote?” said one, Fred 
Whipple, glancing approvingly at the fresh- 
tinted face in its widow’s cap. ‘Yes; but 
away again to-night; to the lakes, we think.” 
And Fred raised his cap, and went on, thinking, 
“Confoundedly well-preserved woman! But 
$ sham from head to foot.” 
3 In her own circle, Mrs. Knote held a certain 
: sovereignty, by right of tact and taste. “She 
3 would present this Doty to them as her hus- 
’ band!” gnawing at her lip until it bled. 

She passed some children, a boy and a girl, 
$ dressed in white, playing about a wicker wagon, 
wherein lay a fat, blinking baby. They did not 
} sensind her of Gretchen, when she was young, 
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for she had cared but little for the child, except ; ling little fountain inside, brown sponges and 


as a block on which to exhibit lace and em- 
broideries; but, farther back, there was a re- 
membrance of her own childhood, when she 
played all day long without a thought beyond, 
except that she grew hungry or sleepy, and 
loved the gray-headed old mother, to whom she 


‘bits of cuttle-bone festooned about the win- 
} dows. “She wanted some finer perfumery— 
; for her case—she would go over,” she said to 
‘herself. ‘Perfumery, that was all;” crossing 
i the street. ‘A fortnight they would be to- 
; gether on the lakes, in the boat.’’ She stopped 


said her drowsy prayers at night. ‘Better; outside. ‘‘What—scent—did she want? Ver- 
than I ever have loved any one since,” she mut- ; bena water—that was cleanest.” She took out 
tered, going down the side-walk. ‘I wonder } her portemonnaie, and, selecting the exact price 
what she would say if she could look down and $ of the bottle, held it in her hand, and buried the 
see me, to-day!” : pocket-book in her pocket beneath her hand- 
It was a cheerful, sunny day, as we said; the } kerchief. ‘Because, that is all I shalt buy,” 
air full of woody smells from the forests about } she said to herself, going in. 
the city and the trees on the pavements; the She stood by the glass-case, trifling with the 
streets crowded with ladies and children in? piece of silver while the shop-man chose the 
their cool, light dresses; the long rows of ; bottle, noticing how surly he looked being 
marble facings, gleaming white, radiating from { wakened from his afternoon’s nap. ‘Change, 
every square. madam,” as she turned away, handing her some 
She stopped, feeling weak, in one of the 3 loose pieces of coin. 
thickly-wooded squares, and sat down under} She would have gone but for that. She held 
anelm. A few minutes afterward, two or three } them in her open hand. How the sun glared, 
men halted to look over the railing and feed the } and the people chatted and laughed outside! 
deer; one of them was Doty. She drew back Who pitied her? Who cared what she did? 
quickly; but he had not seen her, passed on 3 And her soul had gone far into the depths. She 
carelessly into the next street. Yet, in that $ turned, and, rattling the coins together in her 
quick glance she had, perhaps better than ever ; palm, asked for something else of the yawning 
before, realized the fate waiting for her.. ‘‘At}shop-boy. It was only a white powder done up 


Marquette I am to tellhim? Nota month from in a bit of greenish paper, tied with a brown 


now?” rising and going out again, aimlessly, } string. When he gave it to her, she closed her 
into the street. She held her parasol up be- {glove over the whole package easily. “Just 
tween her and the glare of the sun, looking ¢ pays for it,” as she tendered the change, “just 
doubtfully around at the laughing groups. 3 enough.” 
Was there no help for her in heaven or hell? 3 Enough, for what? ‘To free her from this 
“Hardly a month from now.” Then beggary, ere worse than death!” thrusting it out of 
or to be this man’s wife! sight. ‘Safe now!” breathing freer. 

There was a drug-shop at the opposite an’ But there was a look on Elizabeth Knote’s 
ner, shining with its gilt lettefs and rows of | face, as she went into the street, never seen 


blue and crimson and yellow bottles, and spark- ? there before. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WOMAN’S PART. 


BY SARAH E. CARNNSHALL. 


°T18 woman’s part of glory, 
The tear that dims its shine, 
And weeps for faded roses 
Where laurel leaves entwine. 
The haughty brow of conquest 
May wear a gem-lit crown, 
Yet woman mourns for blossoms 
Its footstep tramples down. 


They must not tremble in the fight, 
Nor shrink before the foe, 

Rememb’ring how her lip grew white 
When they were called to go. 


°Tis woman’s part of glory 
To shroud the pulseless clay, 

From which the soul of bravery 
Has proudly soared away. 

That lofty life, perchance, hath won 
A plaudit from the years; 

But dimmed existence mourns its sun, 
And woman’s part are tears. 


*Tis woman’s part of glory 
To hide her tears away, 

And calmly smile, while arming 
Her dear ones for the fray; 
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LUTE PRESCOTT’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY MRS. GEORGE SANGSTER. 
TWILIGHT was coming on softly—the golden } the rover, and so, for friendship’s sake, and for 
twilight of early October. Lights were burning } «Auld lang syne,’ I had to bring himin. Ellen, 
in the drawing-room, and through the open win- } coffee for the captain, and a glass of ice-water 
dows stole in, from the garden, the fragrance of } for me.” 
hundreds of flowers. The fairer glories of the $ Capt. Grey met with a cold reception from 
summer were faded, but a succession of bril- } most of the circle. Only the elder Mr. Concord 
liant blossoms still made the grounds lock 
gay; the leaves were beginning to put on their } sured him of his pleasure in meeting him. Like 
brightest autumn tints, and, here and there, ; many another home in Baltimore, this was a 
the graveled walks were strewn with the dead 3 house divided against itself; mother and sons 
foliage. 3 favored secession, and hated the flag of their 
Ellen was just bringing in tea. In little; country and its brave defenders; father and 
groups, about the room, were Mr. and Mrs. 3 daughter were for the Union, unconditionally. 
Concord, a stately, dignified couple, with man-3 The visitors were rebel sympathisers. Lute 
ners of the olden time, courteous, but formal; ; Prescott was supposed to have a lover in the 
Lute Prescott, their niece, Harry and Augustus 3 Confederate Army; Mrs. Evelyn had lost a hus- 
Concord, their sons, and Mrs. Evelyn, a friend 3 band, and—what she had, perhaps, prized more 
from the South. On the sofa, asleep, with her ; —a fortune, in the failing Southern cause. 
curly head on the crimson pillow, lay little Min-3 Left to Lute’s entertainment, the young cap- 
nie Evelyn. tain seemed likely to fare poorly. Miss Pres- 
As the cups were handed round, and each 3 cott could be fascinating and lively when she 
partook of the delicate, cooling repast, Mrs. chose; she could also be haughty and cold. 
Concord said, $ Mrs. Evelyn did not fail to wonder, however, 
‘‘Where is Ida?” 3s she saw Lute’s habitual lady-like self-pos- 
“T have not seen Ida, aunt Charlotte,” said 3 session forsake her, and the tell-tale blood crim- 
Lute, fancying herself the person addressed. 3 son her cheek for a moment, and then recede, 
‘She put on her hat and went out, nearly an} leaving it marble pale, as the captain seated 
hour ago—I fancy she went to see Mollie Grey.” 3 himself beside her. She was not near enough 


j gave him a hearty, grasp of the hand, and as- 
s 
s 


“Harry, you ought to go in search of her,” 
said Mrs. Concord, addressing her eldest son. 
‘Ida is most imprudent to go out at such an 
hour. The square is so full of soldiers, too—I 
am surpriséd at her.” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Ellen, re- 
speetfully; ‘‘but I saw Miss Ida walking in the 
grounds, with an officer, just before the tea 
came in.” 

‘‘Impossible!” cried Harry, flushing. 
sister would not so demean herself.” 

But at this moment voices floated in through 
the open window, and presently, through the 
casement, stepped Miss Ida Concord, and a tall, 
fine-looking officer of the United States’ Volun- 
teers, whom she introduced as Capt. Philip Grey, 
saying, 

**Lutie, Capt. Grey is an old friend of yours, 
you must entertain him. Ma, you must forgive 
me—spare me a lecture, I beg. I only ran in 
to see dear Mollie a moment, and there I met 


, 


e My 


sults me by wearing that uniform in my pre- 
tive city, from the lips of an old friend.” 
> 


: to hear their first words. 
: ‘Well, Lute,” said Capt. Philip, “are we 
; friends or foes?” 
| “No man is my friend, Capt. Grey, who in- 
3 sence.” 
$ The captain smiled. 
“I have been insulted by many ladies, Miss 

§ Lutie, since I last saw Baltimore; but I scareely 

thought to hear a word of reproach in my na- 

«You presume, Capt. Grey, in bringing up 
the past. When you entered the lists against 
the South, yeu ceased to be my friend. Here- 
after we are as strangers, unless, indeed, the 
Federals are beaten soon. In that case, I could 
hardly withhold my pity! 

‘‘And what of the summer at Nahant, Miss 
Lute, and the bathing, and riding, and the 
moonlight evenings, and ——” 

“Indeed, Capt. Philip, you are too late, if 
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you are talking sentiment wit subinillae to 2 
Lutie,” said Ida, merrily. ‘She is a down- § § 
right rebel; and, what is more, do you see that $ 
chain around her neck? Well, at the other end 
she has a little locket, and whose face inside do 3 
you suppose?” 3 
“Ida!” said Mrs. Concord, ‘‘you are violating 3 
your cousin’s confidence. Go to the piano and § 
give us some music, child?” 
“Oh! let Lutie play, ma,” pleaded Ida. “She 
plays better than I do; or, perhaps, Mrs. Evelyn 
will favor us!” 
“Mrs. Evelyn begs to be excused,” said that ; 
lady, with decision. i) 
So Ida, had no choice. She went to the piano, 
and played awhile soft, dreamy, floating music, ; 
with faintly ringing bells, here and there, and } 
mountain echoes, and muffled chords. Like a 3 
fairy spell, the gentle melody soothed the vexed ; 
hearts of the listeners. Soon the party resolved } 


itself into two portions; the one, consisting of } 
Mrs. Concord, Mrs. Evelyn, and the boys, gath- 3 
ered around a little card-table and began a 

game of whist; the other of Mr. Concord dnd } 
the captain, who talked together of the war, the $ 
times, and the affairs of the nation. Gradually, 3 
the captain was drawn into a narrative of some ; 


of his own experiences. He was talking of the 
battle of Cedar. Mountain, talking, with uncon- 
scious eloquence, earnestness, and pathos. His 
blue eyes kindled, his voice rose; and as he told $ 
of the splendid charge, and the fierce onset, he ¢ 
had gained another listener. Lutie, who had { 
withdrawn from the rest, and was looking over ; 
a book of photographs, with pretended interest, ; 
was listening raptly. The captain saw it. One $ 
glance aside showed him that the black eyes ; 
were dewy with unshed tears; that the damask $ 
cheeks were burning with a warmer glow; that ; 
the bosom was heaving, with a quicker motion, 
under the scarlet and white flowers that lay on 
it. Lute wore her colors. 

“With God’s help,” thought Capt. Grey, ‘be- 
fore I leave Baltimore, she shall wear my colors 3 
again. Ah! Lutie, you shall wear mine own $ 
true blue upon your red and white—the faithful 
blue—the conquering blue!” 

All the while he was thinking, the smooth ; 
flow of his conversation went on, and Ida was 
playing for herself. 

She saw it, but she was not piqued to find 
that no one was listening. People seldom do } 
listen in company. They give a polite atten: } 
tion, and are glad of the music, because it gives 3 
& cover to flirtation, an excuse to indifference, } 
& point to an evening’s entertainment. Ida } 
played for herself, and played her best, drifting ; 
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sat once; 


‘your locket—won’t you, dear? 
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3 out, as was she wont, into betel i seas s of ite, 
‘ with soft sunlight shining over them, and gentle 
: winds, and rain falling tenderly. 

By-and-by her father spoke, breaking into 


one of her fairy dreams with a request for the 


$ Battle of Prague. 


‘Ida, my love, play the Battle of Prague—it 
is my favorite*—and it will just suit our military 


s . 
friend.” 


‘Lute, will you turn the music?” said Ida. 

«Allow me,” said Capt. Grey, politely, rising 
and standing beside the fair performer. Like 
all old-fashioned people, Mr. Concord liked the 
Battle of Prague, and Ida as cordially disliked 
But she always dutifully played it when her 
° father asked. 

‘““Good-night, Miss Ida; good-night, Miss 
Prescott,” said the captain, when the musie 
was over; and, with a polite good-night to the 
heads of the family, and a bow to the rest, the 
captain was gone. His departure was the sig- 
nal for discussion on the part of the rest. 

‘Ida, how could you invite him in? He 
is no gentleman to come, knowing our senti- 
ments. A forward boy, presuming on his umi- 
form!’ and like comments were freely made. Ida 
only laughed, and contented herself by saying, 

‘At all events, he is a very pleasant beau, 
and will be most aceeptable, to me, in the pre- 
sent dearth of young men. All the young men 

of spirit, now-a-days, are gone to the war. 
: Only those who are selfish, or cowardly, are to 
be found at home. If I were a rebel, like Harry 
>and Gus, I’d be one, and join Stuart’s Cavalry 
it’s contemptible, lounging at home, 
and despising our banner, when thousands are 
fighting and dying for it.” 

“Ida, Ida—mercy!” cried Gus. ‘You are 
severe! So says not our darling Lutie?” 

“I quite agree with Ida, boys!” said Lutie. 
“T honor Phil Grey, though he has espoused 
the cause I hate, because he dares to fight for 
his principles.” 

Mrs. Evelyn rose languidly, and, calling a 
servant, desired him to carry the unconscious 
Minnie up stairs. Then she bade % courteous 
good-night to the rest, and, in a few momenta, 
the parlor was darkened, and the family scat- 


’ tered to their rooms. 


said Ida, ‘‘do let me see the face in 
It is Arthur 


«“ Lutie,”’ 


Canfield’s, isn’t it?” 

‘*You are a Yankee for guessing, child,” said 
$ Lutie, laughing; ‘‘but, indeed, you cannot see 
it. I will do anything else for you, my love, 
but the face in the locket I cannot and will not 
show.” 
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““Not even to me?” 

“Not even to you, little pet.” 

A few days after, there came a transport up $ 
the Chesapeake, laden with pale, suffering men. $ 
From the boat they were lifted, not too tenderly, 
by arms that were used to the burden, into am- 
bulances, and thence were borne to the hospi- 
tals. Some of them, who were able to walk, 
were formed into line, and marched along the 
pavements. Past Ida Concord’s splendid home 
went that gaunt, weary, emaciated band, totter- 
ing with weakness, faint with hunger. Was it ; 
wonderful that they cast longing eyes in at the 3 
grand old mansion, with its sweeping walks, its ; 
overshadowing trees, its unmistakable signs of } 
plenty and home. To tired men such mansions 3 
have the look of the House Beautiful, which 3 
Christian saw, standing in his pathway, offering ; 
its rest and refreshment to him, the dust-stained 3 
and wayworn. 

Little Minnie was swinging on the massive 
gate—a forbidden sport, but not the less a plea- 
sant one. She looked with childish compassion ¢ 

at the men who walked’so slowly by, dnd, at § 
last, she said to one of them, 

**Man, do you want a flower?” 

**No, little one,” said the bronzed, hardened- 
looking soldier, ‘I don’t want a flower; but I’d ¢ 
like a bit of bread, I’m hungry and thirsty.” 

Quick as a flash, Minnie was off the gate, and 
into the house, calling, ‘‘Mamma, Ida, Lutie, 
here are hungry men; bring them bread— 
quick!” 

Ida flew out with bread and meat, and made 
the servants bring out all the house afforded. 
And Lute, the ‘“‘secesh sympathizer,” with the § 
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fights under ‘Massa Lincoln,’ as our good uncle 
Robert says. Oh! Lute, John, the gardener, 
tells me that he is about enlisting in the Corps 
d’ Afrique. When are you going to see them 
drill?” 

‘“‘Not at all,” said Lute, as she handed a cup 
to one of the last men. 

‘*Wouldn’t Arthur like it?” said Ida, laugh- 
. ah 

“Tda Concord, never mention Arthur Can- 
field’s name to me!” said Lute, passionately. 
“You are all at fault; Arthur is but one among 
many friends; we care nothing for each other 
beyond Seay; indeed, I once thought he 
loved you.” 

They went together into the hecioe, and up 
the broad steps, Ida singing, merrily, 


“It’s well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.” 


Capt. Grey called often at Mr. Concord’s. In 
spite of themselves, the ‘“‘secesh” portion of the 
family were won by his gentlemanly. and agree- 

S able manners, and his high-toned principles and 
thorough manliness. Ida was the only one who 
received him with apparent carelessness, the 
rest brightened up a little when he appeared; 
2 except Lute, who always sank into a quiet and 
reserve, quite foreign to her usual demeanor, 
when he was announced. 

He had bantered her not a little, on her kind- 
ness to the soldiers, telling her that she was by 
no means a consistent rebel. 

‘Any woman, Capt. Grey, would have done 
all that Lutie did,” said Mrs, Concord. 

‘“‘Not go,” said the captain, “T have seen 


lover in the rebel ranks, as all the house sus- $ $ beautiful ladies turn coldly and unpityingly 
pected, Lute, too, went forth, like a Lady Boun- ‘from the forms of our wounded, in the South, 
tiful, and, with softest words of pity, dealt out : and have seen their delicate hands poimt the 
food to the hungry. She was passing a cup of ; pistol, and pull the trigger, while they smiled 
coffee to a soldier, when, suddenly, a clear, tas they sent some poor fellow into eternity. 


ringing voice uttered a morning greeting, and, } No, Mrs. Concord, Lutie is a true woman, but 
loeking up, she saw Capt. Grey, riding slowly 
past, admiration and amusement struggling i in 
his handsome face. 

“Pray, faa, how long does that Capt. Grey 
mean to lounge around Baltimore?” asked Lutie, 
impatiently 

‘‘Very likely all winter,” replied Ida. ‘He 
has an appointment on Gen. -—-’s staff Did 
he not tell you the other evening?” : 

“T had but very little conversation with him, 3 
Ida ” 3 

““T thought, for an old friend, you were very 3 
distant,” said Ida. ‘But, I suppose Arthur § 
Canfield has so filled your mind that you can } 
look at no one else, particularly no one who > 
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she is not a good rebel.” 

And Lutie, grown strangely indifferent, did 
not deny it. 

One bright moonlight evening, Lutie and Ida 

ere walking, arm-in-arm, up and down the 
po pat The evening was cool, and they had 
donned their shawls and nubies. The music of 

a band in the distance came floating up, sweetly 
S and clearly. After many favorite airs, they pre- 
pared to wind up with “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

“Come,” said Lutie, ‘let’s go in; it is getting 
cold out here,” 

‘Wait a moment,” said Ida. 

Just then a manly voice was heard humming 
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ever the air, and, as he came up the steps, Philip 3 
Grey sang audibly, : 
s 

“ And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 3 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave,” 


“God grant it!” said Ida, reverently. ‘May 
it wave, with not one star the less, over all the 
land!” 

‘‘Tda!” called her mvther, from the drawing- 
‘room. 

Lutie and the captain were left on the piazza. 
Rather absently the gentleman hummed over the 
air. All at once Lutie touched his arm impa- 
tiently, 

“Stop, Philip—I don’t love that.” 

“T remember when you did,” said Philip, $ 
looking gravely into her face. ‘Oh! Lutie$ 
Prescott, why have you been unfaithful to your $ 
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He walked in to Ida, who was at the piano 
“Ida,” said he, “play something patriotic, 

please—anything with a martial ring—I am out 

of tune. Let’s sing The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner again—every verse—Dr. Holmes’ last verse 
included.” 

«TI don’t remember it,”’ said Ida. 

“Don’t you? [ll repeat it.” 
“When a land is illumined by liberty’s smile, 

If a foe from within strike a blow at her glory, 

Down, down with the traitor whose hand would defile 
The flag of her stars, and the page of ber story. 

By the millions unchained, when our freedom was gained, 

We would keep her bright blazon forever unstained; 

And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave, 

While the land of the free is the home of the brave.” 
They sang this song, our nation’s, and “ Rally 

Round the Flag!” ‘All Quiet Along the Poto- 

mac,”’ and, finally, the ‘‘Red, White, and Blue.” 

As Ida’s soprano and Philip’s bass mingled, there 


first love? Why, in forsaking your love of coun- 5 came into the chorus a sweet, low contralto, so 
try, have you also forsaken me? I cannot give § pure and clear that the others almost ceased. 
up my country; but, dearest, I love you as well: Lo! it was Lutie, and on her bosom a white rose 
to-day as I did that blissful summer hefore the g and a scarlet knot of fuchsias, tied with a blue 





war!” a 
“Hush, Philip; you know what I have often $ 

told you. Will you resign and take Lutie?” 3 
“Never!” said Philip, firmly; ‘never, Lute, 

will I lay aside this uniform, till there is not a 


rebel in arms in our country, unless it be crim- 


soned with my life-blood. But, Lutie, darling, 3 


you may enjoy your own opinion. You, who$ 
were so sorry for the poor soldiers, the other § 
day, cannot be so hard-hearted as to steel your- $ 
self against me.” § 

“Philip,” said Lutie, mischievously, “do you’ 
want me to tell you the principle on which I$ 
went out to relieve those men? It was this: ‘If $ 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give; 
him drink; for so shalt thou heap coals of fire $ 
on his head.’ Will you have me, on those terms, ; 
to be your friend?” N 

“No, Lute,” said he, earnestly. ‘I ask your $ 
love, not your compassion. Keep your coals of 
fire!” Py 3 


ribbon. 

“Lutie! my darling! my own!” whispered 
Philip, twining his arm around her waist. ‘So 
you adopt our colors once more?” 

“For your sake,” she murmured. 

Ida looked smilingly. ‘I understand it all 
but one thing,” she said; ‘‘Lutie, you must let 
me see the locket.” 

Lutie unfastened the locket and handed it to 
Philip, who touched the spring, and found within 
a boyish face, with a faint moustache just shad- 
ing the upper lip—his own face of four years 
back. 

Ida saw it with wonder. ‘Ah! Lute, you 
hypocrite!” said she. ‘You have loved him so 
long, and I thought it was Arthur a 

“No,” laughed Lutie; “‘you may have Arthur, 
Ida.” 

So Capt. Grey and Lutie Prescott are ‘‘en- 
gaged,” while our Union girls are quite indig- 
nant ‘‘that the officers prefer secessionists.” 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


——» 
BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


Do you mark yon rolling river, 
Onward sweeping, onward ever— 
Hast*ning, with a ceaseless motion, 
To the bosom of the ocean? 


Do you see the foam-bells sparkle, 
As the waters glance and darkle— 
See the lights and shadows dancing 
In the currents, swift advancing? 


. 
Thus the stream of life is ever 
Sweeping onward, stopping never— 
Thus is man, in breathless motion, 
Tending to a tideless ocean, 


As the crystal bubbles, speeding, 
Helpless, with the waves’ receding, 
So our heart-waves break and quiver 
In the rushing of life’s river. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


Ir was Saturday morning, no school hours 
for that day, at least, and, growing lazy with 
that comfortable thought, Philip Convers laid 
himself down under the shadow of the great 
apple-tree, until such time as the dinner hour 
should summon him from his dreams to more 
commonplace and substantial pleasures. 

It was a bright summer morning. Philip lay 
on the hillside, and could look down over the 
broad valley, with the twin lakes asleep in its 
midst, cozy farm-houses nestled among the trees, 
all glowing .and bright in the sunshine, till a 
line of lofty hills, hazy and soft with a myste- 
rious glory, closed in the view, miles and miles 
away. 

A morning such as this rests me even to think 
of, sitting here, with the noise of this great city 
swelling up about me, and a vision of green 
fields and scented woods, growing so powerful 
that it seems to me the only rational ambition a 
man could have, would be to lie under the shadow 
of the trees, too indolent even to disturb the 
quiet by a day dream—just drinking the sun- 


light and the perfumes as the trees do, with the $ 


mere fact of existence itself pleasure enough for 
the time. 

Philip was twenty-two; college was done with, 
his law studies nearly over, and, needing rest, 
he had started off on a summer trip to a country 
neighborhood which he had known in his stu- 
dent days. He was poor, and could not afford 
to waste much time, so he compounded matters 
by taking the district school, which lacked a 
teacher, for the summer term, and there he was, 

He boarded at the farm-houses, in turn, when 
he felt disposed—great fun it was, too—or when 
he wanted to study and be quiet, he domiciled 
himself at old aunty Dennison’s brown house, at 
the foot of the hill, and the good woman petted 
him to his heart’s content, and fed him with all 
sorts of dainties, looking upon him as a marvel 
of learning and wisdom. 

Philip’s father had been rich, and all that; 
but Philip was alone in the world now, with his 
own way to make it. He had plenty of talent 
and energy, but a great many fastidious ideas, 
which stood in his light, and a whole bundle of 
prejudices and pride that were very uncomfort- 
able to carry about, but which he was not old 
enough to throw down. 
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As he lay there, with half-closed eyes, forget- 
ting, as people usually do, the loveliness of the 
:scene in some fancy, whose fulfillment slept 
years and years away, he saw Fanny Harrison 
come over the hill) She had a tiny basket on 
her arm, tripping along with the light step of 
one to whom holidays are a sufficient rarity to 
be pleasant, and humming snatches of songs 
too old-fashioned and simple to have satisfied 
people who gossip and nod at the opera, but 
which did not strike the birds as being at all 
out of tune with their melodies, 

She did not see Philip until she was close 
upon him; then he rose up, in the full dignity 
of his goodly length, and confronted her, causing 
her to stop short with a blush that a queen would 
have envied. 

«*¢And where are you going? said he,’ ” sang 

3 Philip, from a wonderful old ballad they had 
heard caroled, not long before, by an ancient 
maid, and which was a never-failing source of 
3 amusement between them. 
3 ‘Not ‘strange countries for to see,’” said 
Fanny, laughing with all the glee the day’s 
freedom and this sudden pleasure brought to 
her heart. ‘Aunt Hannah has gone to visit 
her sister, and won’t come back till morning, 
and uncle said I might have the whole day to 
myself.” 

‘And how are you going to spend such a 
wonderful boon?” asked Philip. 

“T am going down to the lakes after water- 
; lilies, and I’ve got my dinner in my basket, and 
: I’m going to have a nice day all alone,’’ replied 
Fanny, with unnecessary emphasis upon the last 
words, and starting on as she spoke. 

“Oh!” said Philip, coolly, and walked on by 
her side with beautiful unconcern. 

“I thought you were staying over at Mr. 
Norris’?” said Fanny. 

‘I came here last night,” replied he. “I can 
stand a good deal; I endured eating ginger- 
bread mixed up with the molasses the children 
‘left; I said nothing when she slapped Wash- 
{ington Lafayette with the dish-cloth; but when 

they found the baby’s stocking in the loaf of 
bread, I thought it was time to take my leave.” 

Fanny shrieked with delight. 

“It was a speckled one, too,” continued 
Philip, gravely, “with a hole in the heel; I 
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had seen Anastasia Ophelia pull it off his foot, } 
the day before, to make a mud pudding in.” 

“T shall die,” cried Fanny; ‘‘I know I shall!” } 

“I wouldn't,” said Philip, “for then you} 
won’t get to the lake; and I mean to go with 
you, if I may ” 

«But you want to read those tiresome books,” 
replied she, tossing her head in a way which 
showed plainly she considered them her mortal 
enemies 

“No, [ don’t; I want to go with you.” 

By this time they had reached the brown 
house, and Philip gave a shout which brought 
out old aunty in great haste, with a duck’s egg 
in one hand, and a tin basin in the other. 

“Land’s sake!” said she. ‘If I didn’t think 
you was hurt! Why, Fanny, is that you? Where 
be you going?” 

‘We are going down to the lake,” said Philip; 
“and I shan't come home to dinner.” 

The old lady would, by no means, allow them 
to depart until she had added a pie to Fanny’s 
stock of provisions; and, while she was getting 
it, Philip ran into the house to bring Tennyson, 
and Fanny leaned against the gate, thinking § 
how bright the day looked, and how happy she$ 
was, with her home, its hard tasks and frequent 
scoldings seeming a whole world away. 

So on through the beauty of the morning they 
passed, entering the wood, which had a path 
that led down to the lakes—two lovely sheets 
of water which ought to have been joined, and’ 
would, but for a tongue of land that had put 
itself precisely where it was not wanted, like 
an obstinate man in a crowd, 

They had a delightful day. They pees 
mosses in the woods, rowed over the smooth 
waters and gathered Lies, ate their entenl 
under the great beech-tree; then Philip read $ 
his. favorite pvet, and indulged in all sorts of i 
fanciful talk, which was very pleasant to Fanny, } 
and brightened her soul by taking it out of the 
commonplace round in which it was forced to} 
travel upon ordinary days. N 

Sitting there in the sunset, Philip told her 
that he loved her, and carried Fanny’s heart } 
with him into the new world, whose light must $ 
from henceforth change her whole existence— 
but whether to gild or darken it, only the future 
could teli. 

So the summer afternoon came to an end, the 
moon rose up broad and white, and they took 
their way home, too happy, too content, by that 
time, for many words, but seeming to talk all 
the while. The day was over—the long, sweet 
day!—the like of which neither you nor I, 
passed out of our first youth, shall ever spend 
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again; for, however bright and pleasant we 
might find it, there would always be the recol- 
lection of another day, gone, long before, inte 
the heaven of the past, the memory of whdse 
light would dim the brightness of the present. 

‘IT have been so happy!” Fanny whispered, 
when they reaghed her home; ‘oh! so happy, 
Philip!” 

And—though Fanny did not know it then, 
and it might take long years to teach her the 
patience necessary for the knowledge—it is a 
great deal when any human being can say those 
words, even looking back on a single day. 

There her patient, much enduring uncle sat, 
on a rail fence, after a habit he had—Philip 
thought from some vague homeopathic idea that 
it counteracted the effects of his wife’s rail- 
ings—smelling a good deal of hog and tobacco, 
but so good-natured and quiet that Fanny re- 
membered to be thankful she did not need, that 
night, to meet her aunt, and have some re- 
proach, for duty ill-performed, jar on the close 
of her blessed day. 

And Philip went home, to the full as happy 
as Fanny, not feeling that he had done an un- 
wise thing, not remembering how often Fanny’s 
surroundings jarred upon him, and forgetting 
how long it would be before he could take her 
out of that uncongenial life. 

He was just happy, and I say it is good to be 
young and to walk in such a golden dream; and 
if we others, going out of our youth, grown 
cynical and worldly, smile at it all, it is with a 
vague bitterness in our hearts, either from the 
remembrance of such a time, or—harder still— 
because no such June dream calmed our troubled 
morning. 

Fanny Harrison had lived at her uncle’s house 
for three. years—she was seventeen now—and 
they had not been very happy ones. 

Her uncle was just a non-entity. His wife 
managed the farm, made loads of cheese and 
tuns of butter, and held absolute sway over 
everything within her dominions. She had been 
known to buy a pair of horses, and, after the 
bargain was concluded, call to her husband, 

‘You can come out, Nathaniel, and look at 
’em, if you want to; you can’t do no hurt 
now.” 

He went about his house like an old hen that 
got on the wrong nest by mistake, and was too 
stupid to get off. It was a treat when he came 
in the kitchen, with his uncertain, shuffling tread, 
never remembering to shut the door, to hear his 
wife call out, 

‘‘Is that you, Nathaniel?” and to hear him 
answer, 
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“It were, my dear.” 8 grew monotonous; Fanny, seen only at inter- 

“Then pull your shoes off, this minute, and } vals, under adverse circumstances and unplea- 
shet the on and shet your head in it, if you’ve 3 sant surroundings, was very different from the 
a inind to.’ Fanny of that bright day. 

But she was good to him when he was sick, as Of course, they quarreled, and made up, and 
he usually was. She made him well off by her ; quarreled again. Fanny’s life was really a 
energy, and I dare say her scolding was all that; miserable one. It was the busy time of the 
kept him from utter stagnation. fem on the farm; her,aunt seemed to have 

She liked Fanny. She was pleased that she ; condensed the crossness that ought to have 
was pretty, though she scolded her for it. She } : been spread over a twelve-month into those few 
was angry because the girl could not work like $ ’ weeks; and, between hard work, scoldings, and 
a wooden machine; and, with an utter contempt $ 3 § Convers’ reproaches, Fanny used to wish her- 
for books herself—except Baxter’s Rest, which § $self out of the world. 
she slept over on Sundays—she had no pity for$; ‘Why did you ever come here?” she said. 
Fanny’s weakness in that way, and burned her : ‘“‘“Why did you care for me? My life offends 
novels and boxed her ears without the slightest ° § you—I have to work—TI am only a poor girl.” 
mercy. : “IT merely want you to be careful, and not end 

Fanny had to wash dishes, and sew, and strain $ by being commonplace, like these horrid people. 
milk, and keep busy enough in all conscience, 3 Fanny, I love you, you know I do! It breaks 
but she did find time for her books; and Mrs. : my heart to see you live so.” 

Harrison was never tired of telling the neigh-: ‘But it can’t be helped, Philip; don’t make 
bors that Fanny had read more than the minister ? me wretched by your fault-finding! I am get- 
now. And nobody shall tell me it was bad for $ ting afraid to see youcome. You look at my 
her, even though poetry and novels were her hands, and, when they are red, you frown; 

favorites. Her life might never widen, she might : when you see me badly dressed, you are angry; 

become a plain farmer’s wife, and have to crush $I can’t help it all.” 

her fancies in a cheese press, but the awakened$ Then Fanny would get impatient of her life, 
imagination would elevate her soul, and, even iff neglect her duties, and call down aunt Han- 
it made her restless and unsatisfied, it would, 3 nah’s wrath upon her head like a thunder-tem- 
ten to one, make her more urgent in performing $ pest, and so add to her miseries. Then Philip 
the troublesome duties of her existence, from ; would destroy his comfort by equally idle strug- 
the mere necessity of seeking forgetfulness in 3 gles, and neither of them had patience to wait, 

constant occupation. gnot being old enough to know that the will of 

Mrs. Harrison had but a moderate opinion of the gods cannot be hastened by the efforts of 
Convers, and if she had supposed Fanny loved $ poor human beings. 
him, would have been furious. Into the midst of the general bustle and dis- 

“City sprigs ain’t in my way,” she often said, :comfort came Mr. Ferguson, the owner of a 
when he came to the house. 3 great portion of the farm where they lived. He 

“T am glad of it,” Convers would reply, good- $ was to spend a week, and his presence made 
naturedly. ‘Since I’m not in your way, I shan’t Saunt Hannah more particular and fault-finding 
bother you if I remain.” fone ever. 

She had humor enough to appreciate the joke, He was a man over forty, with a heart that 
and rather liked to see him when she was good- 3 had kept itself young in the midst of a business 
humored. At other times she took revenge by ites quiet and retiring in his manners, but «lif- 
scolding, inordinately, and setting Fanny to {fusing a sunshine of kindness and placidity 
some horribly disagreeable task, on purpose to } about him which did one good. 
annoy him; for she discovered plainly his fasti- } He took a deep interest in Fanny—more than 
diousness, under all his pleasant ways, and no- 8 she could well understand—for he saw plainly 
thing pleased her better than to shock it. Show much a different life might make of her. 

There were a few pleasant weeks—almost as } Sometimes he asked himself if she might not be 
pleasant as the crowning day of their romance— $ ® happier as his wife, and he happier, developing 
then the wheels of their fairy chariot got clogged 3 Sher youthful powers, than he had been in the 
with the mud of the actual, and the details of § loneliness of the past, too much of which had 
their every-day lives conspired to make them } S been spent in grieving over a grave that lay far 
both restless ‘and fretful. : back in the shadows. 

Convers was vexed because his happiness was$ The year before, he had spoken of those 
so far off. His school worried him; the quiet things to Fanny; but they had made very little 
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impression beyond a vague astonishment that } 


he could think of one so much younger than 
himself—he seemed almost an old man to her— 
and a determination that his hopes would never 
be realized. She had told him-so in her honest, 
straightforward way, and he had been careful 
that aunt Hannah should have no idea of their 
conversation, lest it should be held as a weapon 
over the girl’s head. 

But he never ceased to be kind to her, send- 
ing her books and pretty things to adorn her 
room, and often writing her letters which did 
her good with their wise, good-natured counsel. 


Now, there he was again, gentle and kind as ¢ 


ever when she saw him, although he had more 
business on his hands than was usual during : 
those visits. 

It was late in the season now;- the autumn ‘ 
brightness began to tinge the hilbs, and Philip 
was soon to go away from the haunts where the 
early summer had worn such new glories. 

So many slight things had been the mist 
which gathered into the dark shadow that lay $ 
between his heart and Fanny’s, that it would be 
almost impossible to particularize. 

One forgives great faults, great wrongs; it is 
the thousand nameless trifles which wear peace 3 
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“What right had you to open that box?” 
Seried Fanny. ‘It is mine; you have done a 
mean, dishonest thing.” 

Aunt Hannah was absolutely paralyzed with 
rage and astonishment; it was the first time her 
: actions had ever been called to account within 
those walls. She made one uncertain gesture 
3as if she would have struck the girl, but her 
: arm dropped, and, nearly choking, she gasped 


c—) 

i] 

= 
< 


“You little beggar! You shameless, ornary 
little beggar!” 

She tore the letters in fragments, stamped on 
the breast-pin and other trinkets, and, by that 
time, she had sufficiently calmed herself to be a 
‘little ashamed. 

; Fanny stood looking full in her face, her 
‘cheeks scarlet, her eyes purple with excite- 
3 ment, her countenance so full of contempt that 
Saunt Hannah was divided between shame and a 
3 

3 desire to knock her down. 

; At that moment her husband’s voice sounded 
3 

2 

3 

3 
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from below in its usual deprecating quaver, 
“Are you ready, wife?” 
He was going with her over to the town, and, 
glad to escape, Hannah swept out of the room 
3 without a word. 
Fanny stood there until she heard them drive 


out of homes, and fret away the fastenings by 3 
which two happy hearts are moored on the Eden 3 away, then she dropped on the floor among her 
shore, allowing them to drift away toward the $ desecrated treasures, and cried as if her heart 
cold, bleak rocks of the actual. would break. 
Affairs came to a crisis. : By the time she had calmed herself a little, 
One day aunt Hannah was seized with a ’ and stood at the window to breathe more freely, 
fancy for rummaging Fanny’s room, and, some- } she saw Philip approaching the house, and went 
where among the girl’s treasures, she found out to meet him. 
two or three little gifts from Philip, and several ; ‘I saw your aunt drive off,” said he, ‘go I 
notes which he had contrived to send her, and 3 hurried over; come out under the apple-tree.”’ 
which aunt Hannah, with her very Czar-like } She followed him round the house to the old 
idea of her own privileges, read without the i tree that grew under the parlor window, Philip 


slightest scruple. 
Fanny came into the room as she stood there } 
with the letters in her hand. 


so full of a new poem he had found in a maga- 
} zine that he did not notice her appearance. 
“‘T want to read you the loveliest thing,” said 


“Oh! you little serpent!” exclaimed aunt ; he. 
Hannah, shaking the letters in her face. ‘If ; “T’ve enough to think of without reading 
you don’t deserve the soundest trouncing ever } verses,” retorted Fanny, sharply. 
a girl took!” “‘Oh!” said Philip, angry immediately. ‘‘You 
Fanny was frightened at the discovery her : had better tell me at once that you don’t want 
aunt had made, but more angry at the means ; to see me any more.” 
which she had taken to accomplish it; and while } ‘‘You are not to come here any more,’ 
she was struggling for words iaeun the con- ; : Fanny, full of her misery, and not thinking how 
flicting emotions, the whirlwind of aunt Han- ; ‘her words sounded; ‘‘you are not to see me or 
nah’s wrath eddied about her head, growing : ; speak to me.” 
fiercer and louder with each successive gust. ; Philip grew pale with anger and suffering. 
“Jest let him show his face agin with his? «I might have expected this,” he said; “‘ you 
nasty mustytouches—I'll shear him closer’n a 2 have no heart; you are cruel and false as woman 
sheep! You're the worst girl I ever saw—you : can be; I was a fool to trust, to love you.” 
ought to be ashamed to show your face.” 3 In her agitation, Fanny never remembered 


’ cried 
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what cause her unexplained oii had given 
him for anger, and she resented his passion : 
with a force equal to his own. 

“You have done me harm, 
have made me discontented with my life; 
you who are cruel and false! 
speak so to me again—never!” 

IT shall never speak to you at all again,” re- 
turned Philip. ‘I understand you better than 
you think; I see what your motives are; you 
have made a tool of me—we part now forever!” 

“What have I done?” demanded Fanny. 
**What were my motives?” 

“You thought my attentions might spur on 
some wealthier lover—you always meant this. 

Fanny was speechless with indignation and 
grief. She heard the parlor door open—heard ! 
Mr. Ferguson’s step in the room. 

**Do you mean what you said?’ cried she. 

**Yes, and more—more.” 

“Stay here five minutes!” 
turning a face so altered and white upon him ? 
that it did not seem like hers. 

She rushed into the house—into the parlor; 
between her aunt and her lover she was utterly 
desperate. 


it-is 


She walked straight up to Mr. Ferguson, con- } 


scious that Philip, standing under the open win- 
dow, could hear every word she spoke. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” she said, in the same wild, 
feverish way, ‘“‘last summer you told me that 
you cared for me, that you would take me away 
and make my life pleasanter; have you changed 
your mind?” 

‘““No, Fanny,” he replied, in his mild, sooth- 
ing voice, “I mean it still, “I told you if you 
thought differently of the matter, you had only 
to speak one word.” 

‘*Tam very miserable here,” 
twisting her little hands together, but very calm 
otherwise; “I want to go away. 
take me, I will try to improve; I will. try to be 


continued Fanny, 
If you will} 


a good wife.” 

“Little Fanny!” he said, with a strange pity; 
“little Fanny!” 

“] don’t know about love,’”’ she went on, “I 
have none to give; I don’t love any human 
being; but I will do my duty—indeed I will!” 

He was smoothing her hair, whispering cn- 
couraging words, and, from without, Philip § 
heard it all, cursing life and fate in his an- 
guish. 

“You shall go away at once,’’ said Mr. Fer- 
guson. ‘TI will send for my sister immediately, 
and she shall take you home; 
happy, little Fanny, very happy!” 

Dimiy through the open window Fanny saw 


you shall be 
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” she eried, “you : 


You shall never 3 


” 
> 
, 


she exclaimed, $ 
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$ Philip Convers rush away: then she realized 

’ what she had done; but she did not repent; she 

; only longed to be gone, forever, beyond every 
; Sight and sound that could remind her of her 
; old life and its suffering. 


A deadly faintness came over her She was 


; conscious that Mr. Ferguson carried her to the 


i lounge, placed her upon it and sat by her not 
; wearying her with protestations of love, talking 
3 gently of the rest and happiness which should 
3 henceforth be hors. 

; She heard her aunt drive up to the door. 

¢ “I must go to my room,” 
$ see her—I feel as if I never could again.” 

3 I will tell her all our plans,’ he replied, 
“Go and rest—you may rest now, 


” 


she said; “I can’t 


kindly. 

Fanny 

She went away, and He called Mrs. Harrison 

; in, made such explanations as he saw fit, and 
Fanny was left in peace for that time. 

She lay on her bed, not able to think, only 
conscious that she had snapped every link which 
$ bound her toe the old life, that. between the 
3 future and her past there could be no more con- 
; nection than if she had crossed the boundaries 
2 of another world. 

Her aunt sent her up some tea, which she 
could not drink; toward night she came herself, 
; but Fanny only pleaded to be left alone: and, a 

little troubled by her appearance, frightened to 
remember her own conduct, Mistress Hannah 
moved quite meekly away. 
The next day passed strangely enough to 
; Fanny; it was all like a dream which could 
, never be distinctly recalled. Then another, 
inreal and shadowy as its predecessor; and on 
the third morning Miss Ferguson arrived, a 
woman older than her brother, but with the 
same kind face, the same loving, tender voice. 
; Fanay’s little possessions were packed; Miss 
Ferguson only rested a day, and they were 
3 gone; Fanny receiving aunt Hannah’s attempis 
at reconciliation with the same passive calm- 
ness with which she had moved about during 
those strange days. 

The last thing she saw, as she drove away, 
was her uncle sitting on the rail fence, chewing 
3a wisp of straw, and wiping his eyes disconso- 
é lately on his coat sleeve; then she was gone. 
¢ Philip Convers lingered in the neighborhood 
; long enough to have one talk with uncle Na- 
} thaniel and learn what aunt Hannah had dene: 
’ but though that took from his mind the impres- 
> sion of Fanny’s falsehood, he was furious with 
* her still, and took his sore heart back to his old 
: life with its stern duties, which now had ne 
{ summer hope to brighten them. 
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Peasy found herself in her new did, with its ; to love him with all a wife’s deiiteraiie the 
luxuries, its ease, its repose, so unlike the life § old wound would cease, in time, to ache; the 
from which she had gone forth. She was left g flowers would spring anew in her path, and she 
free to amuse and occupy herself in her own > should be able to repay his love and goodness 
way, always guarded and cared for by those: by the devotion of her whole life. 
two tender hearts, who watched her with a pity; Now all thought was to be put aside as he 
which she could not understand. 3 bade. She was wise enough to understand how 
At last, in her sweet way, Miss Ferguson? much better it was, in every way, how much 
made her comprehend that the only change she 3 more likely she was, completely to forget her 
was to be called upon to make, then, was to go} 3 old dreams and become fit for her new destiny. 
to school, and pursue the studies which she had They went to Europe, those three; another 
so craved to acquire. $ year and a half passed in pleasant wanderings, 
Eighteen months she spent there, then she} and, in their sunshine, Fanny’s soul expanded, 
came home to them, with her bloom and her? and every faculty of her mind developed, while 
spirits restored, not the thoughtless, capricious; the childish manners and the old sunny temper 
Fanny of former times, but wiser, older, rapidly } made her the darling of ‘those two good hearts 
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developing into a noble womanhood, 3 
She had found" opportunity and grown able 3 
to look life clearly in the face. Out of her mind ; 
she resolutely put all thoughts of Philip and her 
little past. Her reverence and esteem for Mr. 
Ferguson were unbounded; she tried to believe 
that she could be happy; at. least, she was cer- $ 
tain that, in the consciousness of duty well per- 
formed, she should find content. Fanny thought $ 
that was enough; love and romance, such as she $ 
had once dreamed of, were idle visions which > 
found no realization in this world, which died ¢ 


gradually as youth passed, and left the charac- g 
ter firm and stable. 
A few pleasant weeks, then preparations for } 
& journey to Europe began, but no talk of the ; 
marriage. 3 
Fanny sat down to think. He feared that she : 


would be unhappy; he was too generous and $ 
noble to urge her in the least. But what could 
she do? 

He had taught her to talk freely with him, 
and she went into his presence, that morning, 
to tell him all that was in her mind. 

He heard her through, when she talked of § 
its being wrong for her to live an idle life, § 
owing so much to those who were not her 
kindred; then he said, 

“All that I am, little Fanny, I owe to your 
mother’s father—I am paying an old debt. 
Dear child, be happy, it is all we ask! Don’t 3 
think of the future—be content with the happi- 
ness each day brings—when the time comes } 
that any change will be better for us, I shall 
speak.” 

She was weeping such glad tears; her heart 
was so full of respect and gratitude! 

“For the present,” he went on, ‘look upon 
yourself only as our child—Elizabeth’s and 
mine—only be happy, and I shall be.” 

Then Fanny felt that, at least, she must learn 
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which cherished her with such unremitting care. 

Three years since she had left her farmer 
home, holding no connection with it, except by 
her correspondence with her aunt. She had 
never once heard Philip Convers’ name men- 


‘tioned; she tried always to forget, or, at least, 


only to keep the past in mind as one might the 
memory of a land from which he had passed out 
forever. 

They were stopping, for a few weeks, in dear, 
bright little Brussels, which one always remem- 
bers with such pleasure, and Fanny was having 
quite a gay season, enjoying it as she had once 
believed she could never enjoy anything again. 

One day, after they came in from a drive, she 
was standing by the window, looking down into 
3 the pleasant square, when Mr. Ferguson came 
S and stood beside her. 

“Are you happy, little Fanny?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

She looked in his face and smiled; it was an- 
swer enough. . 

‘*Fanny,” he saaaganen, “ff think the change 
, is coming nearér.’ 

He left her without another word, and Fanny 
went to her own room, a little troubled and 
restless, but trying to.subdue that feeling, look- 
ing bravely at the sun, and refusing to see the 
few shadows which hovered about. 

They were to go to a brilliant: party, that 
night, and when Fanny came down stairs, ready 
to start, her face had recovered its serenity, and 
the last triumph over herself had given her fea- 
tures a higher and sweeter loveliness than ever 
before. 

The beautiful American was quite the star of, 
the evening, and those moustached, covetous 
foreigners treated her as if she had been a 
princess; and such of her countrymen as were 
there wondered that they were stupid enough 
to think of love and romance among strangers, 
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when the old home unc show such veces 
as that. 

Suddenly, into the midst of her enjoyment 
came Mr, Ferguson, and with him, looking 
older, altered in many ways, but still the same, 
was Philip Convers, 

They had met. How she got through with it 


all, Fanny always wondered ; but outwardly she } 


was very calm, and Mr. Ferguson was near her 
with his wacthfulness and tender care. 

Philip Convers was a prosperous lawyer now. 
From some unknown reason, his old employers : 
had taken the greatest interest in him, and he 3 
was a partner in the firm, rapidly souvising re- 
putation and wealth 

Some business had called him to Belgium. 
In my delightful ignorance of law affairs, I can- 
not tell you whether for evidence or what, or 
give you any probable reason for his going— 


but, at all events, he was there, and that is all ; 


which is necessary for my purpose. 


severest. 


i 
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; for me now “They say she is to Siemens your 
3 wife; you can see that I ought to go away. 
$ Mr. Ferguson made no answer. He took Con- 
vers’ arm, led him to the door of Fanny’s sit- 
} ting room, and knocked gently. 

“Go in,” he said; ‘you will tell her these 

3 things.” 
$ Convers was stunned by the sudden revela- 
> tion, 
? “Do you mean—am I—— 
; “Go to Fanny,” was the only answer, and he 
2 moved away, 
3 So-Convers opened the door and entered the 
;room where Fanny sat, in her desolation and 
} self-reproach. 
3 She started up when he appeared. There 
} they stood, looking strangely at one another 
s 


” 


Then he was holding her hand—he was cry- 
} ing. : 
“I was blind and mad, Fanny, but I loved 


zyou! I love you still, not with a boyish pas- 


Fanny went home, that night, in a state of $ sion, but with the love which is for life.” 


bewilderment for which she did not try to ac- } 


count—she would not think. More closely than 
ever she must cling to that advice of her guod 
friend—neither backward nor forward would 
she look 

More than a week passed. Mr. Ferguson 
kept constantly inviting Convers to visit them, 


forced him into all their pleasure parties, and < 


would hear of no excuse. 

Lovely spring days, which went by like a 
dream. Then Fanny woke to a terrible con- ? 
sciousness, and tortured her very soul by the 
thought of her fickleness and ingratitude. 

She must speak to Mr, Ferguson. She would 3 
tell him all, that very morning, ask him to take $ 
her far away. Oh! how blind, how wicked shée} 
had been! 


He was pressing kisses on her hands, utter- 
3 ing more wild and incoherent words, and, for a 
; few moments, Fanny could neither move nor 
§ speak—could only listen, and feel her heart 
¢ knitting closer to his than in the by-gone 
3 days. 
$ Go away!” she cried out suddenly, in sharp 
pain. ‘*You must not talk to me; go away! 
$ Why do you come into my life again to make 
§ me forget honor and duty? I beseech you, 
2 go.” 
: ‘‘He sent me, Fanny; he bade me say to you 
§ all these things. I cannot tell what is to come 
3 after; I cnly know that I love you, that I see the 
N § old dream in your eyes still.” 
* Then the door opened, and Mr. Ferguson 


: stood smiling down upon them. 


With one cry Fanny ran toward him, and he 


"> 


The past had come back, the old dream was 3 
a reality! Poor, poor Fanny! She had sud- 3 folded her in his arms; but before she could 
denly learned that not even duty will keep the $ give voice to the wild entreaty to be taken away 
heart from swerving—that respect, esteem, and $ forever, he had laid her hand in Conyers’, and 
affection are not love. said, 

While she held that solitary court, and con- ‘Children, this is the day I have waited for 
demned herself so bitterly, Philip Convers was } during these long years; Fanny, this is the 
seated with Mr. Ferguson, and talking to him } change I meant. ‘I knew your love for each 
with his frank, manly honesty, which was one } other; I heard all your quarrel that sad day; I 
of his best characteristics. :took Fanny forth to a new life because I saw it 

He had come to tell him why he could not } was best. 


M 
N 
; 
s 


. 


1 wanted to be certain that the love 
continue their pleasant intercourse, why he } in both your hearts was more than a dream, but 
must go away, rejecting friendship even, until } during all this time I have only looked forward 
such time when he might have subdued his : and waited for this consummation.” 

heart. % $ How could they speak? What words were 

“Years ago,” 6¢ said, “‘T loved Fanny Harri- : there for a time like that? 

gon. I never genged to‘love her, even in the: Take her, Philip; I give her to you—a noble, 
height of my anger. knew oe does not care ‘loving woman, I have watched you during 


‘ 
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these years; I have been your friend in secret; ; a low, earnest caution fell on their ears, and he 
I know you are worthy of the trust,” $ stole out and left them alone in the new paradise 

Then they felt his hand tighten over theirs, } which had bloomed about their way. 





IN WEAKNESS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


My cottage windows sea-ward looked, and roses clambered 
o’er. 

The honeysuc ackles, rare and sweet, clung ’round the latticed 
door; 

3 While trumpet-creepers, from the roof, their brilliant bugles 
blew, 

§ And woke the garden beauties to inhale the morning dew. 


I cannot let thee go, my own, my beautiful, my besti 
How can they point so cruelly this dagger at my breast— } 
The only tie, that keeps me out of Heaven, to destroy? 3 
For all of life worth living for is centered insmy boy! ; 
Nay, tell me not that other sons, as bgave and fair as mine, 
Have laid their wealth of loyalty upon their country’s 3 
shrine; 
My very heart, a patriot’s, leaps responsive to her call; The flowers faded; but the sea its murmur ever kept, 
But shrinks, a coward, when she dares to rob me of my all, } As though there were no end of time, as though it never 
The woman heart 1s weak, I own, but mother-love is strong, 3 an , 
“ The burden of its song grew sad and sadder every day, 
And that should nerve me for the strife that hopes to con- § - . 
$ As still I kept a weary watch across the little bay. 
quer wrong; 2 
For if we help to bear the shame, we’ll bear the honors too: 3 The shadow stole across my hearth, and entered in the door, 
No traitor blood should dye the cheek of her whose sons ; The shadow filled the very house, and never went out more. 
are true! 3 Full many a ship came into port, but still I watched in vain, 
[’ve struggied with my weakness oft, and beaten back the § For that —ar ship that held my heart came never home 
pain, again! 
And hoped for better days to come, and prayed almost in 
vain; 
I can no lesson learn from those who patiently endure— 
The cup that others quaff, for me has lost the power to cure, 


My eldest boy became aman. A noble son was he, 

With all his father’s fondness for a life upon the sea, 

I could not check his glowing hopes, or thwart his fond de- 
sires, 

Grief, like a canker, will consume; and I have cause to know put eet . et Ph fer Olen, thet ee ee 

E : is sire’s. 

The leaden weight that fills the heart that’s stricken at a 
blow— He sailed. The flowers bloomed again, and all in Nature 

Have learned to feel the hlank that comes when dearest } smiled— 
idof® fall. A bow of promise seemed to span the future of my child; 


And leave the awe-struck worshiper still groping by the 2 I kept my fears behind my hopes, and bade my heart be gay, 
wall : 3 And there were smiles amid my tears when David went away. 


! 
: 
| 
| 


My husband sailed upon the deep—our bales were young, § He came—but not as I had fondly hoped he would return. 
and we > Oh, God! by suff'rings such as these our right to Heaven we 


Were youthful too: I just nineteen, and he scarce twenty- earn! 

three— 3 A remnant of the angel-look still lingered on his face, 
And when he spoke, as oft he did, about the distant lands, { But, oh! the form I clasped was icy’cold to my embrace! 
Where lakes, as blue as sapphire, ever flowed o’er golden > 


"Twas long before my life could gather up each broken 
sands, 


; thread; 
I built my castles in the air. Those were the days of Spring, ; My heart, with anguish dumb, would hold communion with 
My home a palace well could be, where he I loved was king! ; its dead— 
And, never weary of my theme, I thought how sweet ’twould ; And, but for this one darling left, I knew my heart would 
be, g break ; 
To live beneath the purple hills, and by the sparkling sea. 3 But life was sweet to him, and I could bear it for his sake 
Th 
: 


I watched the ship go down the bay, until my sight grew ou knowest how the years have sped, thou knowest all 
dim, my pain; 
And, weeping, with my quivering lips I breathed a prayer 3 I plead their memory, oh! say, I do not plead in vain! 
for him; $ And though the world may cast reproach, and mock even at 
Then turned unto my home, resolved to labor and to wait, 8 my woe, 
Until the vessel should return with all its precious freight. $ 3 I cannot let thee go, my boy, I cannot let thee go! 
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DEDICATION FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE, 


Fam book! thou art memory’s treasure And love, truth, and friendship forever 
To shrine in the depth of the heart— * Shall sparkle the brightest for thee, 

A charm, to awaken new pleasure Till death all these jewels dissever, 
When others, iess cherished, depart. And memory ceases to be.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143. 


CHAPTER IV. 3 bonds—free to go abroad in the vse and 

Lorp Henrrorp’s intuition had not deceived } seek out a hew happiness, while I—I 
him. It was her step that he heard coming} ‘Does this leok like ffeedom?” answered 
along the stone passage. She paused at the ; Hertford, waving his hand among the shadows. 
door; then came the clang of iron, and Katha- 3 ‘‘But he promised it—Northumberland pro- 
rine stood within the dim light of the dungeon, } mised that.” 
looking around like a blind person. Coming in 3 “To whom?” 
from the light, she could only discover a mass } Hertford spoke with proud bitterness. Had 
of shadows in which no human being seemed } she sold herself that his prison docrs might be 
to exist. : opened? The very idea drove him wild. The 

Hertford had become accustomed to the ob- ; proud indignation in his face smote Katharine 
scurity, and saw her standing there in painful$to the heart. She struggled a moment for the 
bewilderment, but was himself so lost in asto- ; breath that seemed about to forsake her, and an- 
nishment that words forsook him. At last he ;swered him, in a voice so sweet and sorrowful 
moved and spoke, $that his anger was swept away by a rush of 

“Katharine!” § unutterable compassion, 

She gave a little cry and sprang forward, but; ‘‘He promised it to me, Edward—to me, with 
checked herself half-way, and answered, oh! 3 his own lips, in the presence of my father.” 
how sadly, 8 ‘And you surrendered yourself, body and 

“Hertford, I am here!” 3 soul, for this? Oh! Katharine, my poor, weak 

He knew, by her humility and the very tones 3 child, it was killing your lover, that he might 
of her voice, that it was all true; that she bore ’ go out into the daylight so wretched that the 
another name, and was his lost love: nothing } sun would shrink from shining on his path.” 
more. The cruel conviction—for some faint} ‘Not for that, Edward. Had it only been 
hope had lingered with him before—brought } imprisonment, I would have smiled at their 
despair with it, and that is often wonderfully ’ threats; I would have committed treason, be- 
calm. He went forward and met her more than ; fore their eyes, that they might have shut me 
half-way. up under this gloomy roof, and found happiness 

«‘Why have you sought me, Lady Herbert?” {in knowing we shared the same discomfort and 

His voice was grave, even kind, but she re- § breathed the same air. But that hard man 
coiled under it as if he had dealt her a blow. {allowed me no such happy hope. This very 

“Then you know—alas! alas!—you know day he would have sent you to the block!” 
how wretched I have become?” , «Hal Did he threaten that, and in King 

“Yes, I know. God help me, and God for- : Edward’s presence ?” 
give you.” ‘‘He threatened nothing in his presence; this 

‘‘And you hate me?” s horrible thing was done while he lay helpless.” 

“No, Katharine. I mourn over you as a} ‘Great heavens!—and your father?” 
mother grieves over her dead child. Hate!; “Do not speak of him. His kind heart is 
that is a hard word for a creature so young, so {not strong enough to cope with Northumber- 
gentle, and, alas! so unfortunate.” * land.” 

“Yes, I have been very unfortunate,” she} Hertford almost smiled at this sweet filial 
answered, drearily; “‘and you——” s eredulity. Notwithstanding his youth, he was 

“T am a prisoner, with no wish for liberty, 3 too keen-sighted for belief in the duke’s good- 
Katharine. Life has nothing for me outside >ness. It is only superficial minds, or those 
these walls.” ‘blinded by affection, that can mistake selfish 

dar pe you are free—no shackles, no } inertia for kindness. 
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“Then he aided the Protector in sacrificing ; came in, and was angry at what they done, 


his own child?” 

“No, no. He simply could not resist. 
could he, with a certainty that your life would 
be the penalty ?” 


: more than any person had ever seen him be- 
How ; fore; that he interposed his royal authority 
to shield me from further persecution, and, to 
appease him, Lord Pembroke, and even North- 


“I wish it had!” cried the young man, pas- } umberland, were glad to consign me to the care 


sionately. 
feel how sweet death would be compared to this 
life they offer me?” 
“Alas, alas! I had no time for thought. 
was one wild terror from first to last.” 
“They were fiends—double-died fiends! That 3 


" 


angels of heaven. 


‘Katharine, Katharine, did you not 3 of my good mother.” 


“God forever bless the king!” cried Hertford, 


in a burst of gratitude. 


“God will bless him!’’ answered Katharine; 
“for he will soon be among the saints and 
The light of his beautiful 


man will yet be called upon to atone for this ; face was the last thing upon my memory — 


horrible iniquity, though the great bulk of his 3 3 night. 


sins escape retribution. It is the one mill-stone ? 
that shall drag him down. 
love—what can I say? What can I do? 
have separated us, forever, and yet I cannot } 


feel the terrible truth. Even in this light I can j truth again. 


discover the old love in those eyes. 


der me? Death, with its keenest anguish, could } 
not equal the pangs of this moment.” ; 

Hertford had taken the little pleading hands ; 
which she held out to him with wild, despairing } 
passion; he pressed them to his lips, again, 
again, and again; then he dropped them, crying 
out, 

“T cannot believe it—I cannot believe it—she 
does not belong to this other. She is mine, 
mine—mine!” 

He sallied back against the dungeon wall, 
and, covering his face with both hands, shook 
from head to foot in a cruel tempest of grief. 

Katharine crept toward him, her hands 
clasped and held out, her sweet mouth quiver- 
ing piteously. 

“No, I do not belong to him. They have $ 
chained me to the altar, forced his name upon ; 
me. I am a poor lost creature, because, in 3 
order to save you, I have lost you, forever, my 3 
beloved; but they have no power to make me 3 
love him, or live w ith him; while the king exists, 3 
I am safe.” 

The young man caught those little hands that 
came fluttering toward him like frightened birds 
eager to find a nest. 

“And you promise—my darling, my angel— 
you promise this?” 

‘Did you think they could force me one step } 
beyond that awful mockery of words—words 
that fell from my lips, frozen with affright, un- ; 
consciously as the mutterings of a maniac? I} 
tell you, Hertford, I remember nothing but the 
lights, loud ringing noises, and an altar full of 
flowers and wax-tapers, at which I grew sicic } 
and faint. My mother told me that the king } 
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But you, my poor ; now?” said Hertford. 


Oh! Katha- i dreary atmosphere of the room. 
rine, Katharine, why did you not let them mur- : other man’s wife. 


It beamed upon me like a holy promise.” 
“But what can there be of promise to us 
‘Even this cruel inter- 


They } view may be counted against us as a sin.” 


Hertford was fast yielding himself to the dark 
His voice fell mournfully on the 
She was an- 
An arbitrary exergise of 
} power, such as had bound her loathingly to an- 
3 other, could still defy the feeble king, who was 
: the only barrier between her and utter desola- 
tion. He would not say this, but she read it in 
his countenance dim, as the light was. 

“‘They shall not prevail in this,” 
‘‘nor do I think they will attempt it.” 

‘What will prevent them threatening my life 
again?” was Hertford’s bitter reply. ‘They 
have always that to fall back upon.” 

‘But you will be free—you will be safe in 
France,” she cried, in sudden affright. 

«“‘Not while Northumberland can control you 
by threats of beheading me.” 

«But he promised.” 

Hertford laughed; mocking her trust in a base 
man’s word. She turned white as death. 

‘You cannot think it. He will not dare!” 

‘Katharine, it is only in base things that 
Northumberland has courage.” 

— he promised the king—my father told 
me 80.’ 

«And will deceive the king.” 

The poor girl stood, mute and pale, for a full 
minute; then she spoke, in a low, clear voice 
that thrilled her lover to the heart, 

“If it comes to that; if he, a nobleman of 
the realm, can so degrade himself, then, Hert- 
ford, have no fear.” 

“You will not attempt to save my miserable 
life again?” he said. 

«T will not,” was her quiet answer. 

‘*But you yielded once.” 

“True; I was only fifteen, and a girl then,” 
she answered, mournfully ; ‘‘but it is ayers; since 
last night—I am something more now.’ 


she said; 
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Hertford held forth his hands and grasped ; 
hers. ; 
‘Katharine, I can trust you now?” $ 

«You may,” she answered, gently. 

He did not quite comprehend her; but she 
explained no further, and even he did not guess 
the hidden thought in her mind. Still he felt ; 
the change that came over her and took courage. 
As they stood together, clasping each other’s 
hands, the jailer came in, breathless, and so 
frightened that the lantern which he held shook 3 
in his hand, shedding flecks of light around, 

‘“My lady—my lady! you must retire at once. 3 
The lord Protector has sent an order that no $ : 
one shall be admitted to Lord Hertford; his § 
messenger is in the guard-room now.” 3 

Katharine started, and her fingers grew cold $ 





as they clasped themselves more clingingly with ; 
Lord Hertford’s trembling hands. The jailer 3 
broke out again. $ 

«Come, come, my lady!” he said, frightened 8 
out of all ideas of ceremony, ‘‘move quickly, 2 
or you will be discovered, and I dismissed. 3 
Then, how long will your shining ring feed my ; 
ehildren?” 

He came forward, roughly, and touched her $ $ 
arm. Hertford saw, by the light which fell : 
upon his rough hand, a hoop of large diamonds § 
thrust, so far as it would go, over the tip of his H 
little finger. 8 

Katharine’s pale lips parted with a faint $ 
smile, and there was a gleam of something be-§ 
sides sorrow in her eyes. 3 

“T gave it to him,” she said; “it is my wed-3 3 
ding-ring.” 3 

“If you don’t move quick, it will cost me my 
place,” said the man; ‘besides a fair chance 
of the gibbet!” 

Katharine wrung her hands from Hertford’s 
clasp and left the dungeon. 

Once in the corridor, there was little danger, 
either for her or the guard, for she was dis- 
guised in a dress of simple stuff which the jailer 
had provided. The hood of the sad-colored 
mantle concealed all her lovely hair and most 

_of her face. The jailer had a daughter about 
her age, and under the concealment of her 
simple garments the high-born girl had passed 
in safely. Now the man was in terror lest she 
would be recognized by the duke’s messenger, 
who appeared at the end of the corridor just as $ 
they had turned from Hertford’s dungeon. 3 

“They have seen us,” he whispered, holding § 
the lantern closer to his side, and striving to 3 
smother its light with his garments. \eep t 
close to me, on the dark side. If they speak, 3 
do not answer; the first word would be enough.” ; 





Katharine had suffered too much for any great 
amount of terror. Now, with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, she drew close to the jailer, and, 
doubling the shadows by that which fell from 
his broad person, almost concealed herself in 
them. 

‘It is the warden himself,” whispered the 


3 jailer, his teeth chattering as he spoke. ‘“‘Some- 


thing must be going on out of the common to 
bring him here; keep close, keep close, I say.” 

Katharine held her breath and crept on, noise- 
lessly almost as his shadow, which her slender 
figure scarcely deepened. The warden came 
hurriedly forward, side by side with the duke’s 
messenger. He looked anxious and somewhat 
excited, 

‘Yes, yes, this is the man,” he cried out, as 


s ss . . 
the jailer drew near; “he has charge of this 


range. What ho! my man, how happens it that 
you were not in the guard-room? This is no 
hour for your rounds.” 

“TIT know it, honored sir,’ answered the 
man, humbly; ‘‘but I had dropped one of the 
keys, in this dark passage, and grew weary of 
$ groping for it in the dark; so I brought my lass, 
who had just come to me with a message from 
her mother, to hold the lantern for me while I 
searched. It is here, your honor, all safe.” 

“To what cell does it belong?” demanded the 
warden. 

“T am not quite sure, but think it opens the 
dungeon of Lord Hertford.” 

“Try it,” said the warden; “if it chances to 
fit, we shall have saved time.” 

The jailer produced a ponderous key, which 
had just locked the prisoner in his dungeon, 
turned, and began to retrace his steps. Katha- 
rine followed him, still keeping as far as pos- 
sible in the dark. The warden and his com- 
panion continued their conversation, to which 
she listened with keen interest. 

‘‘This new order seems to surprise you?” said 
the messenger, carelessly. 

“Yes, I confess, it is not éxactly what I had 
been taught to expect. The guard told us that 
Lord Hertford’s arrest was but a temporary 
affair; so we thought but little of it.” 

“But I think you will find it more than that. 
Why, he attempted to drug the king; nay, some 


3 will have it that he did persuade Edward to 


drink some dangerous potion. That, you will 
understand, is no light matter, especially as this 
young man comes of a crafty stock.” 

‘But is the king harmed?” inquired the war- 
den, really shocked by what he heard. 

“So it is said. The duke refuses to let any 
one see him this morning; they have dismissed 
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his physicians, and are about sending -for some , 
old woman from the city to attend him, who: 
has wonderful skill in herbs. If he were to get 
much worse, it would go hard with the young} 
traitor within there.” ; 

‘‘Nay, this is serious; still it seems hard to 
believe. Why, Hertford is the finest-looking 
and most genial person that we hold in ward. 
So young, too, and we had expected to let him $ 
out before another day—a messenger, this morn- § 
ing, told us as much. Indeed, he said that tlte 
Protector had promised his release both to the 
king and Lady Jane Grey, one of the brides.” 

“Oh! that was to pacify Edward, and induce 
the lady to go quietly into traces. She is as hard 
to manage as she is beautiful, this Lady Katha- 
rine, and should have been wedded to Hertford, 
Iam told; so there was a scene in the presence 
of the whole court. She fainted, and that 
touched the king’s gentle heart. Besides, Hert- 
ford is his cousin, and those who should know $ 
insist upon it that Edward began to languish ? 
directly after the execution of Somerset, Hert- 
ford’s father. No wonder the king shrinks from $ 
shedding more kindred blood. Two uncles sent 
to the block might suffice even for Henry the 
Righth.”’ 

The warden shook his head. ‘It is sad to 
remember how that family have fallen. Of all 
the seigniors, this young man is now the head.” } 

“And never was a head in greater danger!” 
answered the court messenger, with a light 
laugh. ‘If Northumberland lets him off, it will ‘ 
be the first of his blood that ever escaped. Mark } 
my prophecy! In less tharf month this young } 
goshawk will follow his two uncles—the duke, 
and the admiral.” 

‘Heaven forefend!” exclaimed the warden, 
carried off his guard by a strong, kindly impuise. g 

‘Nay, it were sound policy,” answered the $ 
other; ‘‘when you rob a hawk’s nest, take young ; 
and all; where no possibility exists of making § 
a man your friend, it is safest te put him be- 
yond the power of mischief. The duke, I take 
it, is not mad enough to fancy that this young 
man will ever forgive his father’s death, or the 
doings of last night, which robbed him of a 
bride with royal blood in her veins.” 

“But if he prove innocent of all evil intent 
against the king?” 

“The lord Protector’s enemies never are in- 
nocent,”’ was the significant reply. 

Katharine, shrinking and shuddering under 
her rude disguise, listened to all this with 
hi&hed attention. She lost all thought of her? 
own danger in the terrible anxiety produced by $ 
these revelations. But, as she had said, a few 3 
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minutes before, suffering had suddenly lifted 
her into the strength of womanhood, and she 
wondered at her own resolution. The turnkey 
glanced at her, from time to time, in a panic of 
fear lest she should break forth into words or 
tears. He had no real knowledge of her iden- 
tity, but knew well that it was treason to allow 
any one connected with the prisoner to have a 
conversation like that. She reassured him with 
a faint smile, just as they ’came to Hertford’s 
dungeon, and he unlocked the door with re- 
newed confidence. 

Hertford was standing in the middle of his 
cell, startled out of a passion of bitter tears— 
for he was so young that tears came naturally 
even to his manly nature; the rattling of boits 
aroused the scorn in his heart so hot with an- 
ger, and, burning with shame of the drops that 
he tried to dash from his eyes, the youth turned 
upon his jailers, and thus Katharine caught one 
glimpse of him before that ponderous mass of 
oak and iron shut him in again. 

The warden had stepped a pace within the 
dungeon, followed by the court messenger, who 
cast a sharp glance around, gathered in the whole 
interior of the dungeon with that one look, and 
stepped out again, observing, carelessly, 

“It is the same dungeon in which his father 
was confined.” 

“How happened that?” said the warden, 
turning sharply on the jailer. “I gave no 
such orders.” 

‘We thought it would be a comfort to the 
young gentleman,” was the half stated, half 
cringing reply. ‘But, ten to one, he has not 
found it out. There has been a loophole blocked 
up since then; so he will not find daylight enough 
to read the writing cut on the wall.” 

“Tt is a safe dungeon, at any rate,” broke in 
the messenger; ‘‘and so I will report it to the 
duke.” 

“T trust that his highness will be satisfied,” 
answered the warden. ‘Next to his majesty 
the king, I am most anxious to please the lord 
Protector.” , 

«‘ Next to his majesty!” laughed the messen- 
ger. ‘The duke would scarcely thank any of 
his people for holding him as second to any one 
in the kingdom.” 

‘Still, all loyal men look to the king as the 
fountain of power.” 

“Then you would not disobey this boy te 
pleasure the Protector, who, after all, holds su- 
preme authority in the realm?” questioned the 
messenger, turning sharply upon the startled 
warden, who repented his frank words the mo- 
ment they were spoken. 
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«I would do my best,” was the more cautious ; 
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zman, how came you to me: father + ta a nr 


reply. ‘‘But there is no danger that the two Slike that? It’s out of nature.’ 


will ever come in collision here.” 


“TI am not so sure of that!” was the sienga | 
“So it will be well to remember that 3 after her mother. 


answer. 
you hold your office from the duke.” 


office had been given by Henry the Eighth; but 2 
he thought better of it, and replied, still more ; 
cautiously, : 

“IT shall forget nothing, you can assure the 3 
Protector, which belongs to my duty.” § 

Katharine was walking near the speakers, so : 
near that they might have heard the rapid beat- : 
ing of her heart but for the sound of their own $ 
footsteps. As the warden spoke, the light from $ 
a range of loopholes, high up in the wall, fell 3 3 
upon his face, and she read it clearly. That $ 
man was not one to play the traitor to his king, 
at the behest of any subject, whatever his power 
might be. With a sigh of relief, the young crea- 
ture dropped back into the shadows again, afraid 
of appearing to listen. 

At last they came into the guard-room. * The 
rough face of the jailer turned of a dull gray 
with apprehension when his seeming daughter 
came out into the full light. But desperation 


gave him courage, and he turned upon Katha- 

rine with brusque assumption of authority. 
“There, there; get home, lass, or the good- 

wife will be waiting for the silver-shilling she 


sent for. 
gers.” 
The last words of this speech were unfor- 
tunate, for they drew the messenger’s attention 
to the lovely face under that coarse hood. 
“Nay, nay, my good man,” he protested; ‘it 
were rank cruelty if eyes like these were for- 
bidden to look their full. Upon my soul and 
honor, they are beautiful enough for a duchess.” 
With the rude insolence of his time and class, 
he went upto Katharine and attempted to thrust 
the hood back from her face. Fortunately it 
was tied close under the chin, and he could only 
get a broader view of the features, which were $ 
crimson with indignant blushes, and which he $ 
eonsidered the result of her rustic breeding. § 
Had his rude hand exposed a single tress of $ 


Don’t stand there gaping at stran- 








s 


“But my dame is a right comely woman,” 
pleaded the trembling jailer. ‘‘The lass takes 
Besides, she has been ill for 


$a twelve-month, and is just beginning to go 


3 


The warden was about to answer that mnt 


abroad. Pull the hood forward, Mary, or ye 
will be taking cold and getting me into trouble 
at home.” 

Katharine was about to lift the white hand, 
which quivered under her mantle, but her seem- 
ing father saw the danger and pulled the hood 
roughly over her face. 

“There, get home, get home,” he said, giving 
her a push toward the door. ‘It will be a long 
3 day before I let ye come again, if ye stand star- 
ing about in this fashion. Go, go! 

The poor fellow, half frightened to death, 
thrust her out of the guard-room, and blocked 
up the door with his burly figure till she had 
an opportunity to escape. Then he turned back, 
heaved a deep breath, and fell upon’a stone 
bench, wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head with. the sleeve of his jerkin. Truly, the 
poor fellow had earned the diamond ring, that 
lay in the depths of his capacious pocket, with 
pain and tribulation. 

The warden had addressed Northumberland’s 
messenger just as this prompt action took place. 
Thus the man was occupied, for some minuics, 
much against his will. When he turned, Katha- 
rine was gone. His face flushed, he looked 
eagerly around, thinking that she might have 
stolen away to some remote corner; but, finding 
nothing, he advanced angrily to the jailer. 

‘‘Where is she gone? What have you done 
with her?” he demanded. 

“She has gone home, 
grufily. 

«And where is that?” 

‘In my poor house.” 

“Man, are you trifling with me?” 

‘‘ All saints forbid!—that is, if they let saints 
speak, now-a-days—what should I trifle with 
you for?” 

“Well, where is your house?” 

“On the banks of the river, going toward 
London,” answered the man, breathing more 


” 


answered the man, 


her golden-brown hair, she would have stood 3 3 freely every moment. 


exposed before him; but, framed in by the dark $ : 
hood, and burning with blushes, he only re-$ 
marked that the delicacy of her features and 


‘But where, sirrah?” 
‘It’s hard to tell, yer honor, but easy to point 


S out, if I could go up in a boat, now, and show 


complexion was in singular contrast with her } you the very spot; but duty is duty, and I dare 


rude clothing. . 

“Pon my honor, it is a dainty face all roses 
now; but T dare be sworn we should find lilies $ 
underneath, if one had patience to wait. Why, $ 


3 not leave my post.” 


“Oh! as to that,” cried the man, going ujf to 


the warden and speaking to him, in a low voice. 


‘as to that,” he continued, coming back again, 
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“go with me; the warden gives permission. I3 The men gave out a low cheer and bent to 
have a boat’at the stairs.” ¢ their oars in earnest; a silver half-crown was 
The jailer got up very readily. He had nono light sum in those days, and, as for beer- 
objection to showing the messenger his house, $ was there ever a time, since malt became liquid, 
and all it contained, now. So he followed him $ that an Englishman would not take double work 
down the Tower stairs, and into his boat, with : for that? 
wonderful alacrity. At any rate, he had se-$ Amid the dash of the oars, as they broke the 
eured a holiday, and was very anxious to show 3 river up into long ridges and winrows of silver, 
his helpmate the ring that lay burning in the $ Jared ventured to speak. 
darkness of his pocket. 
After a pleasant run of half an hour up the 


s 

8 5 

$ ‘Have you seen him, lady?” 

$ " ‘ . _ . 

; “Yes,” was the cautious whisper given in 

iv. l ‘ inte row ? reply 
river, the happy man pointed out a low, wooden ; reply. 
building, with a little garden in front, in which $ ‘And he bears up bravely under it all?” 
* > > . : . 

a few savory herbs were growing. It was "3 ‘Yes; he is always brave. Peril only brings 

humble dwelling, but the overshadowing of a out the grandeur of his manhood.” ; 

huge oak-tree made it a picturesque and rather 3 “T know that, lady—who better? But the 
; other trouble that I thought would bring him 
3 down?” 
8 
s 
$ 
3 
s 
s 


pretty object from the Thames. 

“There it is! Thatis my home! My dame ; 
stands, with a hand over her eyes, at the doer.” Katharine sighed heavily, but made no an- 
The man spoke eagerly, and pointed with his} swer. That was a subject upon which she could 
finger toward the wooden house, as if anxious 3 not talk to the faithful servant, who was now 
te foree his companion’s attention to that par- $ almost the only confidant left to her. 
ticular spot. No wonder; for that instant he 
saw two figures just above them entering a 


boat, which had been drawn up a little way 


**Look!” she exclaimed, all at once. ‘Is not 
that a boat?” 
Jared shaded his eyes with one hand, looking 


“Tt is,” he said, with a look of alarm, ‘‘and 
coming from the Tower. Hug the shore, my men, 


gone, but even at that distance he recognized in 

the female the giver of his diamond ring. 
“That will do,” said the messenger, as he set 

the jailer on shore, “that will do; I can find 


and pull away; remember, we are on our metal.” 
The men obeyed, keeping close to the shore, 
the place again. There is a silver-crown for :and so out of sight. The boat Katharine had 
you, my man.” seen was far away, and came along slowly, so 
When Katharine Grey left the Tower it can 3 there was little danger of being overtaken; still 
scarcely be said that she was frightened. The?she seemed anxious, and watched it keenly 
last forty-eight hours had been so full of events } whenever the boat she was in gave her a glimpse 
to her, that terror of a single man, and that man 3 of it. 
not the lord Protector, had little power over’ It was out of sight when they reached a little 
her. In the exaltation of her mind, the young : cove washed into the bank; a flight of rude stone 
creature was ready to act, resist, die, if the 3 steps, half buried in the soil, led them up to the 
need arose. The independence which springs$ lard. Here Jared and the lady left the boat, 
out of desperation had taken possession of her. 3 and moved toward a small wooden house which 
He must be saved, Northumberland—nay, the ; stood a little back from the bank, overshadowed 
whole earth should not prevail against him so} by a great forest oak. But on turning an angle 
long as she had life and thought. Sof the house, Katharine stopped in breathless 
She walked down to the river with a light, $ astonishment: a servant in the lord Protector’s 
careless step that well befitted the rustic cha-$ livery stood by the door, holding a saddle-horse 
racter she had assumed, sprang into a boat that ; by the bit. She forgot her disguise and turned 
lay near the stairs, and sat down by a man who} for flight. A rough, cheerful voice arrested the 
had been eagerly watching her approach. } movement. 
“Tell them to push off,” she whispered; “What ho! my lass! Have ye never seen o 
“offer them a double fee for extra exertion.” 3 horse with a peaked saddle and velvet housings 
Jared heard without turning his head, and} before, that ye stand there like a goshawk 
called out to the oarsmen, in a cheerful voice, straining at his jesses? Come along, come 
“Come, my men, pull heartily; there is half} along, animals from the duke’s own stables do 
& crown, and double tankards of strong ale, if $ not kick at the sight of a comely face: we have 
you land us where we left the lady, ten minutes ; taught them better breeding.” 
before time.” ‘ Katharine knew by this speech that her dis- 
Vou. XLV.—14 
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guise was complete; so she went forward fol-: ‘Hold the basket low and ere Site" 
lowing Jared, who seemed to be greatly im- : said, in a courteous voice; ‘‘keep the hood over 
pressed by the coarse swagger which sat so? your face; wise court gallants have keen eyes.” 
cosily on the groom, : Katharine took up the basket and stooped 

“Truly,” he said, ‘‘the beast is worth prais- $ forward, till her head was almost on a level 
ing.” ; with that of the old crone. 

“Let him alone, sirrah; I did not promise} ‘It is not altogether for the gold you gave 
that he would not shie at the sight of a bearded ; me—though I love gold,” said the woman, 
man; you stand between me and this pretty j clipping away at her herbs. ‘But that win- 
maiden, understand that.” £ some face reminds me of one that I held against 

“And a good reasor why,” answered Jared, } my bosom, years and years ago; the-same hair; 
laughing. ‘Wise men do not let eyes like yours the same blue eyes. I do not know your name, 
dwell too long on their sweethearts.” : sweet lady-bird, but the face reminds me of 

**Tush! man, this dainty little morsel is no} her.” 
more your sweetheart than she’s mine.” ; ‘Who is it you speak of?” asked Katharine. 

Jared turned to Katharine, who stood trem-; “Of one you will hardly give me credit for 
bling behind him. ‘ knowing; yet I fed her from this bosom, and 

“You hear that, Mary? How soon he dis- } saw her grow up into a fair girl; yes, fair almost 
covers that I’m only your brother; run into the ; as yourself.” 
house, child, out of harm’s way.” : ‘“‘But who was she?” 

He stepped forward, flung open the door, and ; ‘‘They call her the Duchess of Suffolk now.” 
Katharine darted in. The groom made a plunge } Katharine started till some of the herbs were 
after her which entangled his arm in the bridle, shaken from the basket. The woman did not 
and set the horse off in a series of plunges that } seem to heed this, and after a moment the lady 
kept him altogether too busy for further pursuit. 3 found composure for speech. 


An old woman, whom Katharine had seen be- 3 “The duchess is a great lady, and a kind one, 


fore that morning, stood in the center of the} people say. I marvel that she should have pro- 
room, with her cloak and hood on, ready for § vided no better home for the woman who nursed 


some out-door execution. A strange gentleman 3 her.” 
was also in the room, so richly attired that his} The old woman answered, with a short, dry 
presence in that house wasa marvel. The old ; laugh, 
woman spoke out the moment Katharine pre-; ‘Oh! it was my own fault, though I was 
sented herself, with considerable asperity in her 3 old enough to know better; a second husband 
voice. : offered, and I would take him spite of every- 

‘So you have come at last, and a pretty time3 thing. He went wrong after that, and I never 
about it, keeping the court gentleman beyond } cared to go back, but took to the study of roots 
his leisure, and worrying the old soul out of my $ and herbs, which has kept me above all need of 
body. There, there, don’t stop glancing at his} charity. Besides, my son has a good post, as 
lordship, but get your basket and come with’ you have had a chance to see, and his roof gives 
me to the yard; I can trust no one so well in$ me shelter when I am not wanted in the city.” 
gathering herbs. Be seated, fair sir, we cannot } A thought flashed into Katharine’s mind. She 
start without proper medicines. Why don’t you; remembered what had been said at the Tower, 
take the basket, Mary ?—there it hangs, behind : 3 regarding the king, and some old woman whose 
the door.” ¢ S skill in herbs had reached the court. Was this 

Jared, who stood on the threshold, reached $ the woman? 
forth his hand and took the wicker basket from ; “Then you sometimes practice in the city?” 
its hook; the old woman turned grimly upon him. } she said. 

‘*Always indulging the child in idleness,” she “In the city? Ay, and at court, too,” was the 
said, snatching the basket from him. ‘Never; sharp answer. ‘Many a pining fine lady has 
mind; you’ll see what it will all come to. Come grown plump and rosy from my drinks. I give 
along, Mary.” : them health, and they give me gold; a fair ex- 

Katharine followed the old woman out of the ; change, a fair exchange, and that is no robbery.” 
back door to a little garden crowded full of} ‘And this court gallant is waiting for you 
herbs, which lay on the sunny end of the house. ‘ now? Pray, who is ill enough to bring him here 

The old woman fell upon her knees and began } in this sudden haste?” 
to cut the fresh, young leaves from a bunch of; ‘Who is ill? Nay, stoop lower while I whis- 
hyssop. ?per. It is the king, the king!” 
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“No wonder you are surprised; I was, but! ‘And your son? Perhaps, if I should want 
” 


that was foolish in me. Sickness brings us all { to visit the Tower 
t=) 


on alevel. The doctors have failed to ease his The woman broke in upon her, sharply, 


cough and check the fever; so they sent an ex- “There’s no danger in it.” 


‘“‘T know, but —~—” 


press to old Rachel, and beg her humbly to 
“He shall not do it again—not if you give 


him fifty gold rings.” 


come. up into thé king’s palace and cure the 
lad.” 

‘And you are going?” “Tt was of diamonds.” 
“Going? Why, it is handfuls of gold, if I cure ‘‘Diamonds! How did you get them? I know 
him.” 

“And if not?” 


‘*Nay, the chances are that I am driven back 


what such things are worth. Only great ladies 
have diamonds to throw away.” 

“‘And what, if I were a great lady?” 

“Then you are a cheat, and I will have no- 


hither at the cart-tail; but if there is a chance 
of life, I will find it.’ 
“Do, oh! do! Te is so young, so good; save 


thing in common with you. When ladies break 
the laws, with the help of us poor women, they 
him and I am saved!” go free of blame, but the low-born accomplice 

The old woman leaned one hand on the basket ~ 
and looked up. Those sharp black eyes ques-$ ‘I will never bring trouble on you, my good 
woman, never!” said Katharine, gently. 

“If I had known they were diamonds, he 
should not have touched them. Gold will do, 
it tells no tales; but diamonds!” 

The old woman shuddered, and attempted to 
pass Katharine. 

“Not yet; do not abandon me yet. I will 
never drag you, or yours, into trouble; but I 
am very helpless, very unhappy!” 

**Rich, beautiful, and unhappy! Poor child, 
poor child! The grief must be sad which gives 
you no better friend than old Rachel. If you 
were sick, now, I could understand,” she added, 
looking down at the green sprays in her little: 
basket. 

“Oh! I am sick, so heart-sick that it seems 


ha 


she muttered, at last; “she } as if I should die!” answered the gentle girl, 
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tioned more keenly than her speech. 

“What have you in common with the kin 
lady-bird?” 

“He stands between the person most dear to 
me and death!” 

“What, the prisoner you have been to visit 
at the Tower?” 

“Yes.” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“What is his name?” 

**He is called Lord Hertford.” 

“And yours?” 

“Do not ask, I may not give it. Indeed, I 
scarcely have a name.” 

The old woman sunk to ker knees again and 
gathered up the herbs in handfuls. 

“No matter,” 
has given me gold, and my heart warms to the $ with tears in her eyes. 
face. Still I cabot make it out. It was but} “Whist! whist! They are coming to see what 
this morning they told me of a grand wedding, ; keeps us so long. Leave him to me, leave him 
where both the children of our duchess were } to me!” 
married to goodly husbands. Only one night ‘‘What ho! mother, are you never coming?” 
since; so it cannot be, it cannot be.” cried the man they had left indoors. 

‘And you will see our young king?” said Rachel lifted her hand. 
Katharine, vaguely fastening on some hope ‘Be patient, fair sir, be patient, while I sort 
which sprang out of that fact. my medicines and give some orders to my grand- 

“See him? Why, not an hour of my life will $ child here.” 
be spent away from his bedside till he is better} “Faith! but you are a long time about it,” 
or worse.” answered the gentleman, turning around an an- 

Katharine did not speak again for some mo- gle of the house, and walking off his impatience 
ments; when she did, it was in a low, depre-$ on the sward under the old oak, where Katha- 
cating way. rine saw the groom’s horse, with a huge pil- 

‘I hope—I—I hope you will not quite forget $ lion behind the saddle. 
the face you have been kind enough to praise, ‘“‘Now come in, quickly,” cried Rachel, all 
should we meet again.” s alert. ‘Go up into the loft and change your 

“What, your face? No, I shall not forget clothes. Mary is there, fluttering like a bird in 
it—couldn’t, if I wanted to.” its cage. I'll be sworn, it is not often a court 

The woman got up, as she spoke, and shook} gallant comes rustling his feathers this way, 
the herbs down in her basket. ; and she has lost sight of him,” 
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A sweet, whispering voice came from the ; 
loft. 

“Grandam, grandam, never mind! I can see 
him, through a chink in the timbers, and the 
horse with the pillion. Isn’t it grand?” 

“YIush!”? warned the old woman, in a pro- 
longed hiss; then, turning to Katharine, she 
half-lifted her to a ladder that led to the garret. 

“Change your clothes, quickly, and wait till : 
you see us ride away; then to your boat and 
begone!” 

‘Not till you promise one thing.” 

“What is it?” 

‘*To remember me.” 

“Ay. How can I help it?” 

‘¢And come to me when I send for you.” 

“T would do that, but-——” 

“f understand. Without name—how could 
you?” 

“That is it. How can I?” 

“There is another ring—this on my left hand 
—the, stone is blood-red, remark 

“Yes, [know—a ruby. Why not?” 

“And these sparks about it are brilliants.” 

“Well, I know. that without telling.” 

“Count them.” 

“No, it might set me to longing for the bau- 
ble—and, I tell you, peril goes with a jewel 
when it drops into a poor man’s pocket. Take 
the thing out of my sight.” 

‘Well, I have counted them—there is just 
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MORE. 

“No, said the old woman, scenes, * “T will 
not follow that stone—it is the color of blood, 
and bodes evil.” 

“Then you will abandon me? Alas! I thought 

God had sent me a friend!” cried the poor girl, 
turning flat under the keen disappointment that 
seized upon her. 

The old woman looked at her with a sidelong 
glance. Something in the face, now, that was 
so troubled, fascinated her. 

“Oh! promise cried Katharine, 
sionately. 

Old Rachel kept her head averted 

“Promise me, then, for my mother’s sake! 
ndeed, indeed, I am Lady Katharine Grey, the 
youngest daughter of Frances Brandon, Duchess 
of Suffolk!” 

The old woman fell upon her knees and kissed 
the hand she had refused to look upon a moment 
before. 

‘*My child, my child! Tell her you wish it, 
and old Rachel is ready to die for you!” 

“Live for me! help me!—for you can. 
bless you! God bless you, old Rachel!” 

The last soft whisper came from the garret, 


pas- 


Se 


God 


for steps were heard impatiently approaching 
the door. 

“‘T am ready now, 
and, lifting her basket of herbs, 
In a few moments Katharine heard the tre 
of hoofs leaving the green sward and striking 


” called out the old woman, 
she went out. 


nip 


ten. Now, remember, my good friend. When}the rough gravel of the road. She caught one 
you see this ring, no matter who brings it, fol- ¢ glimpse of Rachel, sitting upright on a pillion 


low the bearer; for I shall be in a strait and 3 behind the groom, and of a horseman riding 


need you.” ; 

Katharine’s eyes were full of eager pleading, } 
her little hand shook as she held it out, with : 
the ruby flaming red fire upon its whiteness. $ 


little in advance. 
Few minutes after, she had left the house 
herself. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEVER 


BY c. B. 


I WALK through the earth a weary thing, 
Nothing of joy can the wide world bring; 

I gaze on the white ships sailing by, 

Arched above by the once bright sky— 

And there comes, with the sound of ocean’s roar, 
The sad, sad murmur of “ Nevermore.” 


I stay, when I take my lone way, past 

Where the white flower bends to the sighing blast, 
Where the lofty, bright-hued forest trees 

Rock in the fierce Autumnal breeze— 

And into my lonely heart they pour 

The wild, fierce echo of “ Nevermore.” 


I know the sun shines with as bright a ray 
As it did, in the sky, a year to-day, 
When all things wore a radiant hue, 
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And nothing of grief my young heart knew; 
But the sun has faded, the earth grown old, 
With the weight of woe my heart must hold. 


“Nevermore! nevermore!” day and night, 
When the moon sails forth in her silvery light. 
Shot! And I was his promised wife! 

Oh! it darkened forever my light of life! 
Never again can its radiance pour, 

And it left but the cry of “Nevermore!” 


A flashing glance, and a stately mien, 

The loveliest of all on earth, I ween— 

The beauty, the worth of the world was gone, 
When his death-cry sounded, that sunny morn; 
And my heart, my heart must break and die, 
That I heard not the sound of his last good-by. 


. 





A MYSTERY 


ON SKATES. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


“Comp, Bob,” said Jerry Costas, as he en- 

tered my office, ‘‘put down those stupid law- 
books and go skating with me.” 
‘ «T can’t,” I replied, still turning over the 
leaves of a ponderous volume. ‘‘I have a puz- 
sling case here which requires immediate atten- 
tion.” 


«Nonsense! man, let the case alone for this ? 
¢ 


afternoon. There is splendid skating up at the 
park, for it’s as cold as blazes, and the ice is 
just like glass, it is so smooth.” 

As 1 looked at my companion, his eyes spark- 


ling, and his face flushed with excitement, I’ 


half yielded to his entreaties. He noticed my 
irresolution and continued, 


‘Come along, Bob! You are getting to be so: 


old and grave, over these books, that you will 
pass for a sedate man of fifty soon, instead of a 
young fellow of thirty-five.” 

Jerry had ignored five years of my age, and 
I glanced in my old bachelor looking-glass—an 
article, about a foot square, which was hanging 
over ‘my basin—to see if I really looked as 
young as he represented me. My companion 
noticed the direction of my eyes, and he went 
on: 

“Tl tell you what it is, Bob, it rejuvenates 
& man marvelously to have a little relaxation 
from business once in awhile. If you’ll only go 
skating a few times, you'll get to be so hand- 
some, soon, that you'll hardly know yourself; 
and you'll be well paid for going, in another 
way, too, for there is a most bewitching little 
creature who is always there at this hour; she 
skates splendidly, and all the fellows are half- 
crazy about her.” 

“Pshaw!” I replied, contemptuously, ‘I 
don’t care a straw for all the girls in Christen- 
dom!’ But at the same time, half unconsciously, 
I turned back to brush my hair and put ona 
clean collar. 

As Jerry and I were walking along togéther, 
I inquired, ‘What is the name of this little 
beauty of whom you speak ?” 

‘Don’t know,” he replied; ‘‘don’t even know 


that she is a beauty, for I haye never seen her, ‘ 
except when closely veiled; but she has the : 
dearest little foot and the prettiest figure I have ° 


ever beheld; and then she is so graceful, and 


she glides over the ice with such an easy mo- 
tion; there isn’t a fellow up there thaf can equal 
her in skating.” 

Finding that there Was an air of mystery 
about her, I became more interested in her, and 
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I asked, ‘‘Does she come alone?” 
3 «Yes, alw ays,” was the reply. ‘‘I have never 
seen her with any one.” 
s We reached the pond, and Jerry pointed to a 
petite figure that seemed to be gliding rapidly 
3 over the ice, without any apparent exertion, and 
5 remarked, 
6 «Phere is our little mystery. Is she not 
; divine?” 
$ The bright crimson balmoral came to the tops* 
Sof her gaiters, and displayed two tiny feet 
° firmly strapped in a pair of fancy skates, and 
‘looking most coquettishly tantalizing. There 
: was something so fascinating, to me, about this 
; unknown heroine, that I stood for a few mo- 
‘ments watching her, quite forgetting the pur- 
° pose for which I had come tothe pond; but a 
: friendly slap on the back from Jerry brought 
me to myself. 

“Put on your skates, man, and come along! 
You will freeze to death if you stand there, and, 
as to watching that veiled mystery, it will do 
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you no sort of good; no one ever yet made any- 
thing by it, for she pays not the slightest atten- 
tion to any one.” 

I did as my friend advised, and was soon 
shooting rapidly over the ice. I kept as much 
as possible in the direction pursued by the 
crimson balmoral; but it went so swiftly, and 
turned so suddenly and frequently, that it be- 
came a hopeless task. How I wished that she 
would faint; that the ice would break; that she 
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would slip down; that the straps of her skates 
would become loosened—anything that could 
afford me an opportunity of assisting her; bat 
my wishes were in vain; her skates had been 
securely fastened, and she was as sure-footed 
as a deer. I could not offer her any assistance 
without an evident intrusion. Finally she left. 
How I had longed-to have her raise her veil! 
But my wish was ungratified; I was unable to 
catch the slightest glimpse of her face. After 
she had left, skating suddenly became, to me, 


$ very dull, and I soon followed her example. 
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A MYSTERY 

WA OLDIE NIN 
My bachelor apartment had never looked so 
gloomy, to me, as it did on that particular even- : 
ing, and I never before had such a realizing : 
sense of the utter loneliness and forlornness of } 
my old bachelor state. 


solitary apartment, and wondered how it would 3 


appear lighted up by some bright face. Then 


I fell to speculating about the veiled mystery } 


on the ice. I wondered how’she looked. She 
was beautiful, of course—that faultless figure, 
and tiny foot, and inimitable grace, must be ac- 
companied by a tovely face. She was a blende, 
probably, (that was my favorite style for a 
lady,) with eyes of the deepest blue, hair golden, 
and waving in rich masses over the finely-shaped 


head, and a matchless complexion, in which the $ 


rose and the lily were blended. Had I only 


been an artist, I would have painted her picture $ 
as it existed in my imagination; or, had I been $ 
a poct, I could have written her some lines, ex- 
pressing, perhaps, the ardor of my feelings; 13 


might have managed to convey them to her; 
“but I was neither—I was merely a plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact lawyer. I next began to wonder 
what her character was, 
evidently, her tantalizingly thick veil proved 
that. Well, I liked coquetry: a girl that could 


be had for the mere asking was not worth} 


having. 
and whence did she come? 
orphan, I thought, and without relatives, else 
she would not always be alone; this idea en- 


listed my sympathy, and I longed to show her 3 


some kindness. 

[ started from my reverie to find that my 
cigar was out, and that my fire was rapidly de- 
parting, and I set about preparing to place 


myself in the embrace of that affectionate old 3 
entleoman—Mr. Morpheus—who appears to: 

. S 
have his arms always extended for the recep- ° 


tion of sleepy mortals, 


simplicity in being so easily carried away by | 


enyunknown lady whose face I had never seen 
*But then,” I argued, “her situation is so 
lonely and unprotected!” It seemed to be a 
direct appeal to my benevolence, and I retired 
vith the crimson balmoral and tiny foot flitting 
before my mental vision. 


On the afternoon of the next day, Jerry was ‘ 


surprised to see me present myself in his office; 
with my skates, ready for the pond. 


“Why, Bob!” he exclaimed, “how comes: 
this? Yesterday I was obliged to expend all: 


my eloquence upon you in order to get you off, 


now, here you come of your own accord; and— } 


bless my stars! man, you have been rejuve- 


nating, haven’t you? Don’t know when I ever! 


I glanced around my 3 


She was coquettish, : 


The question then arose, who is she? ¢ 
She must be \an $ 


I smiled at my own: 


.2to me whenever we met. 
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ON SKATES. 


$ saw your whiskers so nicely aleuas. ant a that 
3 front lock of yours is really bewitching! But 
; you don’t Apect that little mystery on the pond 
to see all this through her veil, do you? 

“Stop all this nonsense,” I replied, ‘and 

come along, if you are coming. I can’t stand 
¢ here waiting for you all day.’ 
“Oh, well!” he exclaimed, good-humoredly, 
3 “this is the first scrape of the kind you ever 
; got into, I suppose, so I shall have to put up 
; with your impatience; but when you have tum- 
$ bled in love and out again half a dozen times, 
é as I have, you will learn to take things more 
‘ coolly—so come on. This way, Bob. Have you 
$s forgotten the road so soon? I suppose you will 
try to skate on your head when we reach the 
, pond.” 

The crimson balmoral was, of course, the first 
object that my eyes sought when we arrived at 
the pond; there it was, and the little mystery 
it contained was floating gracefully over the ice. 
> For some time I tried to follow her, but this 
; was rather unsatisfactory, and I resolved 
> say something to her. I was approaching her 

rapidly, at the same time wondering how | 
: could best accost her, when—glorious opportu- 
> nity !—she dropped her handkerchief. I sprang 
forward, picked it up, and presented it to her 
with what I considered my best bow. 
forth a little gloved hand to receive it, whis- 
: pered a “Thank you,” from under the thick 


She put 


§ veil, which sent a thrill of rapture through me, 
and, gliding swiftly by, she was some distance 
, beyond me before I could recover myself suffi- 
. ciently to look around. I congratulated myself 


upon being a lucky fellow, for I knew that there 


° were many on the pond who would have given 
3 \ 


considerably for the opportunity of showing 
any attention to cur little veiled mystery. 
After this I had several opportunities of doing 
$ some little kindness for our heroine of the pond, 
and very soon she favored me so far as to bow 
I was a happy man 
> now—the most favored one of all the skaters, | 
thought. I began to feel that this little mystery 
2 was almost mine, and I was rather indignant 
3 when any one else paid her little gentlemanly 
2 attentions. I felt that they were infringing 
on my rights. By degrees I became bolder, 
‘and ventured to address some conversation to 
Sher. She replied to it in a low whisper, which 
was exceedingly flattering to me, as, according 
to my interpretation, it must mean that her 
: words were intended for my ear alone. 
Going to the park every day, now, became as 
’ much a part of my programme as going to my 
dinner. I had never been able to prevail upon 
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my little mystery to raise her veil; still I felt 
fully assured, in my own mind, that a view of 
her face would only increase my admiration of 
her. Slight twinges of jealousy would some- 
times assail me when I saw that she was ready 
to converse with others as well as with myself; 
for she seemed now to be overcoming, in a mea- 


sure, the extreme timidity which had, at first, ; 


made her so entirely reserved. Still I had the 
satisfaction of reflecting that she appeared to 
listen to me with deeper interest, and that she 
evinced greater pleasure in my society than in 
that of others. 


One day a group of us were standing together } 


on the pond, and the question was asked, ‘‘ Who 


9”? 


among us is the swiftest skater 


“IT am,” replied the veiled mystery; ‘and } 


whoever can overtake me, shall have a kiss,” 


and instantly the crimson balmoral was gliding ; 


swiftly ahead of, and far beyond us. 
All started in quick pursuit. 


yet made. 


by the very Jiberal offer made by my little 3 
divinity, for I had always been very particular : 
about such matters, and I admired reserve, 3 
above all things, in a lady; still, I reflected, ; 
this was, of course, intended for me alone: she : 
expected me to outskate all the others, and I : 


felt that my chivalry—to speak of no softer 
feeling—was calling upon me to exert myself 
to the utmost. 

I was making the best speed of which I was 
capable, when, to my moftification and chagrin, 


I saw another fellow shoot triumphantly past : 


me, I called into requisition all my powers, 


and, finally, left him behind. The little divinity : 
was but a short distance in advance of me, and : 
I felt certain of victory, when a break in the : 
ice put a stop, for a moment, to my progress, : 
and my rival passed me, ironically beckoning : 


me forward as he did so. 
full pursuit, but, oh! misery! what did I see? 
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I had always ; 
been a good skater, but now I had something to } 
urge me on to greater efforts than I had ever } 
I felt somewhat startled, it is true, : 


I was soon again in : 


{ My rival had reached the object of our pursuit, 
} and was in the act of putting forth his arms to 
‘seize the prize! 1 would have given anything 
I possessed to have been able to stay his arm, 
at that instant, but it was not in my power. 
One moment of dreadful suspense, and the petite 
’ figure had glided out of the reach of its would- 
be captor, and the almost triumphant victor had 
; slipped, and was lying prostrate on the ice. 
: There still was hope for me, and I shot eagerly 
past him, too intent on securing the reward of 
} the chase to waste any time on my prostrate 
fellow-competitor. The distance between the 
crimson balmoral and myself was lessening—1 
; took courage and pressed on. Presently a half- 
; suppressed laugh from my mysterious divinity 
reached my ears. This was cheering to me; 
} for, of course, it must mean that the little angel 
was pleased because I was the one most likely 
One moment more, and my 
arm encircled the graceful figure, while, with 
the other hand, I proceeded to raise the veil. 
Oh! blissful moment! Was ever man so blessed 
as 1? But, heavens and earth! what did I see? 
Not the charming faee of beauty which I had 
expected—but, instead, the most roguishly mis- 
chievous face of a little boy, who slipped quickly 
from my loosened grasp, and, with a loud laugh, 
shot triumphantly on, leaving me paralyzed be- 
tween astonishment and anger; while my com- 
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¢to win the reward. 


: panions, who, but a moment before, had felt 
disappointed at my success, now heartily en- 
joyed the joke of which I had been made the 
victim. 

The ‘‘veiled mystery” disappeared from view; 
nor was it ever 


no one knew where it went; 


seen there again in recognizable guise. 

I returned to my bachelor quarters, and tried 
to face the cheerless apartment bravely; for I 
made a resolution, then, that I would never 
again give any one the opportunity of playing 
a similar joke upon me. And I have kept my 
resolution bravely, for I invariably avoid every- 
: thing that wears skirts. 
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BY THEODORE 


"Tis a beautiful, beautiful world where we dwell; 
Though ever encompassed with sorrow and pain, 
Be we hopeful and happy, for tongue cannot tell 
What to-morrow may bring to our world-weary brain. 
Let us look for the dawning of life’s brightest dream, 
To usurp the stern sceptre of woe’s gloomy night; 
We may see through earth’s mist a pure, ravishing gleam, 
For, remember, each cloud has a lining of light. 


D. C. MILLER. 


Oh! this earth is a fairer and Igvelier sphere 

Than world-weary mourners would have us believe; 
If we give to the erring but sympathy’s tear, 

We find little cause for which any should grieve. 
Then let.us be faithful, and never repine, 

That the sun of our life may be glowing and bright; 
Let us ever press forward, with longings divine, 

For, remember, each cloud has a lining of light. 
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BY Cc. 


HERMANN, being a man, ought to have despised 
flowers. All men do naturally. Sometimes, to 
please women, they make a feint of adoring 
them in their namesakes, the blossoms; but it 
is the most bare-faced deceit in the world, and 
they despise them in their hearts all the same, 
only a great deal more. I repeat that men, as 
the mental, moral, and spiritual antipodes of 


women, hate pets and flowers quite as naturally 3 


as we women love them. Hermann was the 
exception which proved this rule. However, it 
might have been his German descent which in- 
fluenced him there. When I speak of men, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I am 
treating solely of Americans. I freely confess 
that, never having traveled abroad, I have no 
means of passing judgment on foreigners in 


this important particular; so very likely Her- : 


mann’s great-great-grandfather may have con- 


tributed, along with his German name, a taste } 


for flowers to his remote descendant. How- 
ever that may be, Hermann had a perfect 
passion for blue violets, and invested fabulous 
sums in tiny bunches of his favorite blossoms, 
dozens of which you might sce dispersed, in 
picturesque confusion, in every available place 
in his study during their proper season. 

If they were in his study, of course they must 
have been in confusion—for such a place! 


and my most intimate friend, was in perfect 
despair at the state thereof, and lifted her hands 
and shrugged her shoulders, in righteous indig- 


nation, whenever she was permitted so far to ‘ 


violate taboo as to cross its sacred precincts. 


[ lived in the quaint, old rambling house with 3 


Hermann and Annie, and was the only woman 
freely admitted into the mysterious study, and 
I must say it was a disgrace to any man. One 
of Hermann’s hobbies was never to allow a ser- 
vant or dust-brush to appear within sight, and 
the consequence was such a confused litter as 
was painful to contemplate, if one had the organ 
of order in the slightest degree developed. Such 
a miscellaneous array of books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, canvas, casts, lay-figures, etc. 
One was in danger of falling headlong if one 
tried to penetrate the maze. Don’t think be- 
cause Hermann let me visit his study, without 
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His 
poor sister Annie, a model little housekeeper, 
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let or hindrance, that there was any danger or 
any likelihood of our falling in love with each 
3 other. Thank you! We were quite too sensible 
é for that, both of us; besides, wasn’t I engaged 
; to Hermann’s brother, the most charming man 
‘in the world, and of perfectly orthodox taste, 
’ hating flowers thoroughly, but making much 
2 of them on my account? Well, Hermann con- 
‘ fided all his troubles to me, and his chief one 
grew out of this very passion for flowers. Poor 
fellow! I almost pitied him, only he was so ab- 
surd about it. 

In the first place, you must know that he was 
a painter, and his study was really his studio, 
only he wouldn’t have it called so, because, for- 
sooth! it savored of affectation. That was an- 
other of his hobbies, and, after all, he was just 
as affected as the rest of us. 
$the housemaid, could have told you of a dozen 
foibles, and I could have added another dozen 
to the list, which he, himself, would have cha- 
racterized as affectations in any one else, only 
‘we always excused everything in Hermann. 
Well, when he was a boy, he utterly refused to 
3 go to college; and, showing a very decided taste 
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Why, Bridget, 


3 for art, his father sent him to Germany to study 


>among his ancestors, or, I might say the ghosts 
of his ancestors. I may add in parenthesis that, 
among other things, he was a great antiquarian, 
and brought home all sorts of curiosities, which, 
of course, he kept in his study to add to the 
general confusion. 
that he devoted most of the time he spent in 


It is my private opinion 


:Germany to investigations upon this subject, 
; and he certainly obtained many curious bits of 
information. He investigated his own family 
very thoroughly, traced back his descent, in a 
’ clear line, to Abraham, and ascertained all the 
3 family peculiarities developed in the course of 
$ succeeding ages. One of these was a most in- 
S veterate fancy of intermarrying, never between 
near relatives, but, always of preference, with 
some remote branch, such as fifth or sixth 
cousins. When Hermann’s great-great-grand- 
father came to this country and married an 
American, of course the custom died out; but 
Hermann was determined to revive it. He had 
found out that I also was of German origin, 
and unquestionably some connection of the 
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family, at least; and as his sister Annie had 


most opportunely fallen in love with the grand- 3 


son of a German, the chain was complete if he 
fulfilled his part. 
number one, because, during all his consulta- 


Now this was perplexity 


tions in Germany, he had never been able to ; 


find 


ane 


any relatives, except various grand-unceles 
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sried, what could poor Hermann do? 
aunts, together with some married cousins 3 


of the third or fourth degree, who could suggest 


no possible solution of his difficulties. 
all. 
age, sixteen, and as, of course, boys 


was not He had gone abroad at an im- 
pressible 
always fall in love half a dozen times before 


they are twenty, he had to take his turn. He 


at that point in traveling where everything was 
charming, when, on one of his sketching visits to 
some old ruin, he beheld the object of his affec- 
tions. A lady, according to his own descrip- 


tion, the most charming in the world, dressed 


But this ; 


I could not bear that he should forego all the 
pleasures of life ‘for the sake of being wedded 
To think of ever finding her, was 


a forlorn hope, not worth building the most un- 


‘ substantial air-castle upon, and I was in perfect 


despair. Besides, when Annie and I were mar- 
He would 
settle down into a miserable bachclor—Benedict 
in his first estate, without his hope of a final 
transformation. I 


was perpetually puzzling 


‘myself to find blue violets, golden hair, and a 


>German sounding name conjoined; but I was 


snever successful, and was upon the point of 


; : . ‘ 
s abandoning my search in despair. 
had only just arrived in Wurtemburg, and was $ 


One day I went to call upon a fashionable 


‘friend of mine—thank fortune, I have very 


Sp . . . 
‘few in that eategory—when she immediately 


$ launched forth into the most vehement raptures, 


in simple white, with the loveliest blue violets } 


in her hands and at her breast. By her side 
stood her little brother and sister, and the three 
tune favored him. For three successive days, 


when he returned to the ruin to finish his 
sketches, the lady and children were wandering 


about in what had formerly been the Pleasance 


apropos of her younger sister’s music-teacher. 


‘Such playing, and such a voice! She really 


ought to go on the stage; but when mamma 


‘ proposed it, she seemed absolutely shocked, and 


‘drew herself up with as lofty an air as if she 
— . 4 NI] 5 
were the fairest picture he had ever seen. For- } 


We 


had been a princess, and we her subjegts. 


put up with it because she sings magnificently. 


: Of course, I can’t give up my Italian professor, 


sas she is entirely unfashionable, but she is 


giving me extra lessons,” 


of the Castle. Do you wonder if ie sketched : 


them instead of the ruin, and if blue violets : 


have since then been his passion? 


I have often told him that I wondered he did $ 


not propose on the spot. He was saved the 
humiliation of so doing, however, by seeing her 
come, accompanied by a military-looking gen- 
tleman, one fine morning, and discovering that 
it was her husband, the Count L 
brother and sister were her beautiful children. 
And, worst of all, the count, gorgeous in gold 
lace, and &tars, and ribbons, was also adorned 


Julia Marshfield was 
as thoroughly unmusical, in her soul, as it was 
possible for a woman to be; and when I thought 
of her harsh, grating, unsympathizing voice, I 
pitied the poor young music-teacher with my 


whole heart. ‘ ‘*She is giving Lizzie a lesson, 


‘now, I will call her in to sing for you,” said 


° Julia. 


“Oh! don’t.” I protested in my com- 


2 passion for the poor victim. It was a gr€at sac- 


, while the : 


rifice, for singing is my hobby, and I can’t sing 


‘a note myself; but she had rung the bell already 


sand desired the servant to send Miss Morton. 


with the blue violets of which the countess, in é 


her joy at the meeting, had despoiled herself for § 


him; and, behold, he was marching in triumph, 
bedecked with the blossoms, for any of which 
Hermann would have done a hundred foolish 
and impossible things, like any other boy. It 
is such a crushing thing—or must be—to have 
one’s youthful dreams so broken up; but as 
Hermann was only sixteen, he fortunately sur- 
vived, and, at thirty, could speak of his adven- 
ture calmly. However, this difficulty remained, 
forming perplexity number two. His wife must 
not only be of some branch of the family, but 
she must wear blue violets, and have rippling 
golden hair, like the countess. Now these three 
qualifications might be difficult to unite, and, 
since I really cared a great deal for Hermann, 


summons and the imperative tone. 


She had scarcely opened the door, when Miss 
Marshfield called out, ‘‘Meta, I wish you to 
sing something for us.” 

Poor child! She trembled like a leaf at the 
I felt 


so 


indignant at my friend, and+so sorry for Meta, 


>that I crossed over to her side and said, very 


Sunless you like, Miss Morton. 


quietly, and as kindly as I could, ‘Don’t sing 
Only I am very 
fond of music, and not the least of a musician, 
and I shall be very glad to hear you, if you are 


° willing to sing something for me.” 


She quite took heart at the evident interest 


: of my tone, and, throwing off her bonnet and 


N 
N 
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shawl, sat down to the piano. She struck two 
or three sweeping chords, as if to-assure her- 
self, and then sang. 
sitely clear, and sweet, and bird-like! now so 


Such a voice, so exqui- 
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touching and pathetic, and, anon, so soaring 
and exultant, so beseeching in its plaintive ten- 
derness, and so ecstatic in its triumphant rap- 
ture! Her tone told of such a fresh, innocent, 
ehildlike nature, one felt, instinctively, that here 
was a flower to be shielded and cared for; and 
here she was singing at the beck of a proud, dis- 
agreeable woman, upon whom she was depend- 
ent for her daily bread. As she turned to leave, 
and I advanced from my corner to thank her, 
the sunlight fell full upon her face, which had 
been in shade before, and there, wound in heavy 
masses around her head, were long coils of the 
lovelicst golden hair one could imagine. I 
started. Was she then my fairy princess? If 
Hermann could only see her! She must be 
more beautiful than the countess. I asked her 
for hey address, haying some vague thought of 
taking lessons; though I don’t know how I 
could, for my voice is like a sereech-owl, and 
I haven’t the least bit of time or ‘tune in my 
composition. However, Annie might; only she 
was too busy, and, besides, doesn’t care much 
for any but orchestral music; or Hermann, only 
® young lady would hardly be likely to give 
him lessons, especially one so lovely as Meta. 
Well, it would be some satisfaction to know 
where she lived, at least, and I might chance 
to be of assistance to her in some way. She 
blushed a little when she gave me her ad- 
dress. It was in a very humble street, where 


none but the respectable poor live, and I knew 3 


that she felt the incongruity between herself 
and her surroundings. 

I went home in high glee. Golden hair, and 
her ne! Morton, to be sure, was hardly 
German, but Meta certainly was, and her re- 
mote ancestors might have been Teutons, Now, 
if she only wore violets! I laughed to myself 
to think what a castle I was building, and how 
altogether baseless. Here was a young girl, of 


whom I knew nothing save the name, the face, ; 


and that she sang like a sky-lark; and I was 
already selecting her as a wife for my fastidious 
Hermann, and a sister-in-law for Annie and my- 
self. How Herbert would laugh at me! Her- 
bert is Hermann’s brother, and very much more 
sertsible than I am. I never knew him to do 
but one foolish thing in his life, and that was 
to fall in love with me—and I suppose he 
couldn’t help that. 

Well, I thought about the mysterious Meta 
all day, and was so unusually silent, that Her- 
mann rallied me on my preoccupation and de- 
clared that I must be thinking either of Herbert 
or the countess. 

‘While you have been away, to-day, I have 


been commencing a new piece, which is to be 
more wonderful than any of my former efforts, 
s and which you are not to see until it is finished. 
So I shall turn you out of my study in the 
meanwhile. What will you have to say to that, 
¢ madam?” 

“Oh! I shall do as Annie does, I suppose— 
exist, as best I can, without the pleasure of your 
companionship.” 

But I had formed my plans already. TI would 
interest my friends in Meta, and get as many 
$ scholars as possible for her; and then, if Her- 

but I had determined to be very sen- 
sible, and to let contingencies take care of them- 
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selves, which I accordingly proceeded to do. 
Of course, I went to see Meta at her own 


the thought that some one took an interest in 
her, that very soon we fell into the way of 
spending all our spare time together. She was 
so evidently a lady, in the broadest possible 
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acceptation of that term, with that inimitable air 
of high breeding which poverty of outward cir- 
cumstances can only enhance, that I felt sure 
even Hermann could find room only for admira- 
tion here. I was perpetually wondering what 
her story was, and why this delicate creature, 
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so wae nurtured, should be here alone and 
ndless; but I could not ask her to 
* tell me of herself—it would have seemed as if, 


salmost fri 


3 in some way, I doubted her; so I waited for 
* time to accomplish my object, and framed my 
? own solution of the mystery. 

3 As I said before, I was with her a great deal. 
s It was so pleasant to see her face light up at 
} my coming, and then she would always sing for 
?me. I can’t make you feel what her singing 
was like, because you can never have heard 
her, and words don’t express music; only, if 
Ciree could have sung like Meta, she would 


N 

s 

3 

; 

2 

‘ 

3 have needed no other enchantment; and Ulysses, 
* maugre all the cotton and wax in the universe, 
2 . 

:could never have passed the Sirens, had she 
}been one of their number. I am sometimes 
s > . “17 
} extravagant—I don’t deny that incontrovertible 


; fact—but everything I say about Meta is strictly 
3true. I had formed a very wonderful plan, but 


$time was necessary for its development; so I 
$ waited and watched through the long winter 
$months. All the time I felt—I can’t say why— 
tas if I were on the verge of some grand dis- 
covery, and so my patience lasted. 

At last, when we had come to be the best of 
friends, and she had fallen into the custom of 
confiding all her troubles to me, one day I went 
in, as usual, and found her in the utmost per- 
i plexity. 
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home, and the poor child was so delighted with | 
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“Ah!” she cried, on seeing me, ‘‘dear friend, 
here is this unfortunate brother of mine in 
trouble again! Poor Hermann! What ever 
shall I do with him?’ She noticed my little 
start of surprise, and explained: ‘ Hermann is 
a family name; we are Germans. I thought, 
of course, you knew it. I suppose you wouldn’t 
think it from my accent?” she added, as I looked 
surprised. ‘But 1 always had an English gov- 
erness at home, and I am almost half English, 
“or half American, if you like that better. I 
have been here three years, and some Ameri- 
cans have been very kind to me.’’ She went 
‘But, about Her- 
He is three years 


on, after a moment’s pause, 
What shall I do? 
younger than I—only eighteen—and just at 


mann. 


that age when boys are so impulsive and can- 
not bear to be quiet, but must conquer the 
world. He has been in a store, in Philadel- 
phia, where a kind friend of ours got a place 
for him. But, now, he must and will be an 
artist. I knew he had a good taste for draw- 
ing, and in Germany he was always sketching, 
but I thought he had seen that, with our changed 
fortunes, it would be impossible for him to de- 
vote himself to arts. But what can Ido? While 
dear mamma was alive, he was never thwarted, 
and now that we are alone in the world, and 
have only each other, how can I be harsh to 
him?” 

I said nothing for a minute ortwo. Just then 
the most splendid and original plan had darted 
It required only a little daring 
to carry it out, and I never was deficient in 
that. 


into my head. 


However, after having reflected for a 
little while, I thought it just possible that it 
might not be feasible, and I concluded to say 
nothing about it to Meta for the present. I 
only made some remark about waiting to see 
what should turn up, and hurried away, in the 
most heartless manner, to revolve my scheme 
at leisure. 

I commenced operations, the next morning, 
by going to Hermann’s study at the earliest 
possible hour—for when he was not working on 
his grand, mysterious piece, I visited the study 
with the utmost impunity—and put on as cheer- 
ful and smiling a face as I could, to conceal 
some little inward trepidation. 

I began, «‘Hermann, do you believe in pa- 
tronizing rising genius ?’* 

“Of course I do, madam,” he retorted; ‘as, 
for example, it is my conscientious belief that 
the Academy ought to welcome my new picture 
with open arms.” 


“Don’t be personal. I am speaking of the 


theory; you surely cannot have forgotten how ; 


N 


to generalize,” said I, a little impatiently; for 


:I was not to be deterred from my purpose by 


§ 
S 


s 
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> any means whatever. ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you, for exam- 


ple, like to play the part of Cimabue to some em- 
bryo Giotto? Oughtn’t one always to patronize 
youthful merit?” 

‘What new freakghaye you taken, Minette 
rejoined Hermann, in a tone designed to be 


9 
9 


withering. 

Puss was one of my pet names in the family, 
and when he wished to be especially sarcastic, 
he always changed it into Minette, because, 
being a Teuton, he has the orthodox hatred of 
everything French, Indeed, he sneers at me 
because I persist in preferring Pascal and Fe- 
nelon to Kant and Fichte, and condemias me as 
utterly barbarous because I confess to a cordial 
admiration for Walteau. L 

“If you begin to talk art in that way,” he 
continued, quietly, ‘‘I shall be perfectly over- 
whelmed. 
cize, that I could never endure; everything else 
L will endeavor to support with equanimity,” 


I beg you won't undertake to criti- 


He speaks in this way because—though I dote 
upen heads and figures, and all sorts of genre 
pictures and studies—l don’t care a fig for land- 
scapes, which are his hobby. However, | was 
not to be so defeated, and, after infinite diffi- 
culty, I succeeded in making it clear to his 
comprehension that there was a protege of mine 
whom he was to take into his study and make a 


s great painter of—like Millais, or Milman Hunt, 


hers 


s 
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I added, coaxingly, for Hermann is one of the 
fiercest Pre-Raphaelites, and he considers that 
Claude Lorraine and Salvator Rosa sink into 
utter insignificance beside Turner. Notwith- 
standing my tact and consideration, he re- 
mained utterly aghast at my proposition; but 


> with great pains I made him understand that 
>this arrangement would be the best possible 
> thing for him, would relieve him of an infini- 


tude of care, etc., besides all which it was evi- 
dently his bounden duty to encourage youthful 
genius, especially when environed with diffi- 
culties. I represented the case to him in the 
most pathetic manner possible, and, at last, 
succeeded in making him exceedingly interested 
in my story. At last—crowning wonder, and 
marvel of marvels !—he consented that the youth 
should come on trial. I was certain that, once 
there, Hermann’s native kindliness of heart 
would most effectually preclude any danger of 
his dismissal, and I duly applauded myseif on 
the successful result of my adventure. 

As I hurried away to tell Meta of the good 
fortune in store for her, I turned and gave Her- 
mann a little sugar-plum, by way of reward for 
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his complaisance and general good behavior in 
these words, ‘‘The name of this paragon is 
likewise Hermann. He is a German, and some 
relation of yours, doubtless. It is highly un- 
fortunate that neither my heart nor Annie’s is 
at liberty, as, in that case, your long cherished 
desire might be fulfilled.” » 

Meta was delighted—cela s’entend—and Her- 
mann—TI mean her Hermann—would be. She 
wrote to him to come to New York directly, and 
was so pleased in thinking what pleasure the 
news would bring to him, that it was a study to 
watch her. I had felt some slight compunctions 
of conscience, before, for having represented 
this unknown youth as such a genius; but had 
not Meta told me of his fondness for sketching 
and painting, and, being her brother, must he 
not have artistic capacities? When I saw how 
glad he was, I felt perfectly justified to myself 
and duly rejoiced thereat. 

Hermann came home directly after he re- 
ceived Meta’s letter, and in perfect glee. Shop- 
keeping was so humdrum and stupid; Philadel- 
phia so quaint, and precise, and rigid; the streets 
so straight, and all at right angles, that one 
longed for the sight of a crooked lane or alley. 
There the houses were all alike, and so fear- 


fully clean and well painted, the marble steps 3 


scoured to such dazzling whiteness, and the 
people so stiff and rigid, that he was heartily 


tired of it all. He wanted to see dust and dirt, ; 


numbers that didn’t go up to a million, Broad- 
way, and Meta. 

He thought he should like, above all things, 
to be a Bohemian—it was to the city what the 
wildschuetz was to the mountains—and a fine 
artist would be the next best thing. Meta and 
I should have scolded him thoroughly had he 
been older; but his absurdities and little airs 
of disgust, with the world in general, were 
simply amusing, because he was young, and 
every one knows that it is perfectly natural to 
be, sometimes, absurd in youth. Besides, I 
knew that, with Hermann, the elder, to direct 
his vagaries, and so wise a sister as Meta, he 
could not help growing sensible in time, since 
he very evidently had many good points. Meta 
was perfectly wrapped up in him. Youth is 
always and naturally exacting, and he received 
all her attentions quite as a matter of course, 
though without in the least undervaluing them. 

Meta is such an excellent sister that I am 
sure she would be a model wife, I kept saying 
to myself, and I was so continually carrying 
on my schemings that I bade fair to become a. 
veritable Guy Fawkes. Fortunately for myself 
and my friends, I contrived not to explode my 
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On the contrary, things went 


§ own magazine, 
}so prosperously that, one fine morning, I was 
$ able to introduce my protege to Hermann, and 
; to beg his kind consideration and favorable pro- 
} tection for the lad. 

» All the day I was puzzling myself with con- 
’ jectures as to how the two Hermanns would 
} harmonize, and longing for the evening which 
should bring me news of the encounter. It 
seemed to me that I had never known the 
hours lag so wearily; but, after all my watch- 
ing, twilight came at last, and I was more than 
satisfied. Hermann thanked me in such a cor- 
dial tone for finding so able a coadjutor, that | 
concluded nature must have designed me for a 
diplomatist, and duly felicitated myself there- 
upon. 

I had noticed, when we entered the study, in 
the morning, that Hermann watched the youth 
with an intensity of gaze for which I could con- 
jecture no reason, but his earnestness was now 
explained. It seems that he had been struck 
at once by that strange feeling of familiarity, 
so common, yet which none of us can explain. 
We all know what it is: amidst a combination 
of peculiar and original circumstances, a won- 
derful consciousness steals over you of having 
passed through precisely the same experience 
It is like revisiting some spot known 
The resemblance is vague, 


’ before. 
;in years gone by. 
; fleeting, and yet perfect; instinctively we know 
‘that we have anticipated all these feelings just 
before so unfamiliar. 

So it was with Hermann. When the boy had 
entered his study, this strange feeling possessed 
him, this sense of familiarity, and all through 
the day it was like the reviving of some old 
association. It was much the same afterward; 
this mysterious, undiscovered connection be- 
tween the present and some dimly-remote past 
continually suggested itself with a tantalizing 
The youth proved a valuable as- 


recurrence, 
sistant to Hermann, who soon wondered how 
he could ever have painted alone, and thanked 
me, without tiring, for finding such an assistant, 
so enthusiastic and so faithful. 

All this time I was a great deal with Meta, 
who was as happy and as lively as possible. 
Sometimes my schemes would seem to be near- 
ing their fulfillment, and then again the end 
was as distant as ever 

I compared my delusive hopes to the mirage, 
‘and tried to solace myself with the thought that 
ithere must be inverted images of something 
2 tangible beyond. 

’ Twanted so much that Hermann should see 
; Meta, but how could I say, “I have found 4 
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wife for you!” I felt very certain that she was 
ordained for him, but men prefer to choose for 
themselves in these affairs, and I didn’t like to 


risk anything unless I could bring some incon- 
testable proof that they were designed for each 


other. So time wore away till the first days of 
early spring came, and, one morning, I found a 


little flower-girl with blue violets. I chose the 


prettiest bunches I could find for Meta, I had 


a fancy to try her with blue violets. 


She gave a little cry of pleased surprise when 


I brought them to her. “Oh! how lovely! 
Mamma’s flowers! I always wore them when 
she was alive, and no one has given them to me 
since then. 


friends,” and she kissed them with a low cry 
of passion, as if she almost felt, on her head, 
the touch of those hands which had been used 
to adorn her with these blossoms. 

When she had laid them in her hair and 
against her bosom, it seemed as if she had 
added the one thing needed to set her off and 
complete her beauty. I almost screamed with 
delight. German, golden hair, and she wore 
and loved blue violets! Surely nothing more 
could be wanting. I felt certain, in my own 
heart, that Hermann must and would succumb. 
My plan bade fair to come at last to a gloriously : 
successful termination. 

Well, days went on, and all the while Her- ; 
mann’s new picture was approaching comple- ¢ 
tion.. Strange to say, he had worked at it in ? 
the utmost secrecy, and never allowed even 
Hermann, the younger, so much as to glance ¢ 
at it, while, as for me, I should as soon have 3 
thought of 

“ Bearding the lion in his den, 
. The Douglas in his hall,” 
as of daring to ask permission to gaze upon it 
before the time appointed. At last my patience 
was rewarded as patience is—sometimes. 

One day, just before the opening of the Aca- 
demy, Hermann called me into his study, and 
there I saw it. The prettiest picture you could $ 
imagine: first, because the subject itself was 
beautiful, and then, he had thrown his whole 
soul in it until it seemed transfused with life. 
Looking at it, I thought of Pygmalion’s bride, 
and wondered would this too breathe and move? 

The lovely lady, with soft, dreamy eyes, and 
sunshiny golden hair, and tiny sweet blue vio- 
lets clustered at her breast and dropping from 
her hands, with the two beautiful children cling- 
ing to her. The old ruin they had come to 


visit, in the distance, and the very window in : 
the tower, whence Hermann’s face had peered j 


e- 


There isn’t a flower in the world 
s 
that I love so well, they seem to me like dear } 


¢ out, when first that fair vision had burst upon 

$ his senses. 

; I was a little sad gazing at it, and thinking of 
: ‘looking at happiness through another man’s 

§ eyes;” but then I meant to show him how to 

‘look at it through his own. 

$ The night of the opening of the Academy 

: Hermann had given his assistant 

‘tickets for himself and any one he chose to 

bring with him, “his lady-love, if he-liked;” 

§ so I knew that we should see Meta, and I was 

g very anxious, more so than I can say, for the 

: meeting between her and Hermann. . Could it 
3 be that just now, when the end seemed at hand, 

> my hopes were to prove delusive? I was deter- 

mined not to believe it, and forced myself to be 

3 hopeful. 

‘ Still I dressed myself in my prettiest with 

3 some little inward trepidation, and my hand 

; shook so that I could hardly tie the strings of 
my lace bonnet. However, as Herbert was not 

$to be there—he would return from the West in 

Sabout a month—it didn’t so much signify what 

>my array was like. How would Meta look? I’ 
3 questioned myself, and would she wear the blue 

> violets I had taken to her in the morning? 

As the time of the interview, which was to 
* decide so much, approached, I grew more and 

more nervous; and when, at last, Annie and I 
; : started off, with our cavalier servant Hermann, I 
; felt very much as a criminal going to execution. 
¢ However, there was no help for it. The walk 

; quieted me 2 little, and, after we had taken a 
2 turn through the gallery, I regained some slight 

portion of calm. As we approached Hermann’s 

; picture, which seemed to be ‘‘the cynosure of 
3 all admiring eyes,” Meta came up, leaning on 
: her brgther’s arm. 

As soon as'she had darted one rapid glance 
at it, she stood as if transfixed, with all her 
soul in her eyes, then gave a faint little cry, 
‘‘Mamma,”’ and fainted. 

The mystery was all explained at once, Meta 
was the daughter of the countess. Of course 
$you knew it from the first, oh! most sagacious 
Sand penetrative reader; but consider, for a mo- 
; ment, that we had not had your sources of in- 
3 formation. I had been almost sure of it, but 
3 had hardly dared be certain, it seemed so charm- 
’ ingly romantic, and like the story books. The 
s idea had come upon me as a sort of inspiration 
sat first, but had gradually gained ground with 
3 me from various trifling signs, and, that all my 
é dim conjectures were confirmed, I was quite 
3 beside myself with delight. 
¢ Just then I had enough te do to remove Meta, 
with Hermann’s assistance—my Hermann, I 


came at last. 
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mean; for the other was so bewildered with the ; pily settled. Herbert came back from uber, 
néw turn affairs had taken, that he could only } where he had been staying a year; so I was 
gaze at us with mute amazement. Meta was} quite as happy as Meta. 
soon herself again. We had loosened her heavy ; on the same day—Annie, Meta, and I—and one 


We were all married 


erepe bonnet, and all her lovely hair came fall- 3 
ing in heavy waves. over her shoulders, while 
the little blue violets dropped out of it one by 
one. Hermann picked them up as if they had 
been pearls, and very evidently cherished them 
a thousand times more. However, I could for- 
give him for any extravagance. He had been 
looking for his wife fourteen years, and now he 
had found her. 

We went home at once and. took Meta with 
us, and then Hermann told her his story at his 
leisure. ‘Meta also had her story to tell. 

Her father had died, and, a year after, her 3 
mother, and, through some mismanagement on 
the part of their relations, their property had 
been mostly lost. They had come into this 
country with friends, who had been very kind ‘ 
to them, but, dying within six months after 
their arrival, had left them alone in a strange 3 
land. Meta’s voice had soon suggested a way 
of support, and eventually enabled her, as you § 
have seen, to discover a husband. Her German : 
title she had exchanged for the simple, unpre- 
tending name of the friends who had accom- 
panied them here, and thus it had come to pass ; 
that, at first, I never suspected her relationship 
to the lady of Hermann’s vision. 

Meta couldn’t help loving him. One could 
see that they were destined for each other, and 
they were married with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 
to wait for one’s wife. 
for Rachel,’’ Hermann said. So it was all hap- 


. 


Surely, fourteen years was long enough | 
**As long as Jacob served } 


bride was so lovely, in her white muslin and 
blue violets, that people never looked to see what 
the others were. Miss Marshfield came to the 
wedding, as in duty bound, and congratulated 
herself greatly on having first introduced the 
bride to me. 
covered countess scareely resembled that toward 
Miss Morton, the singing-teacher; but she hadn’t 
sufficient heart to know how unkind slie was be- 
fore, and Meta was too well-bred to be anything 
but courteous to her. 

Hermann and Meta went to Germany, and, 
¢ with them, the other Hermann, whose desire of 
: becoming a painter is already fulfilled. Last 

: year he sent me out a charming picture of the 
: countess, with the two lovely children, only this 

: time the countess is Meta, while the children are 

’ named for Herbert and me. 

3 Two years ago we went to visit them. 


Her demeanor to the newly-dis- 
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They 
$ live in a most charming castle, Meta’s ancestral 
’ home; for Hermann has recovered her property, 
» which had been appropriated by 
‘lous uncle. Hermann has plenty of money be- 
sides, and paints only when he feels inclined, 
: while Meta sings for her husband and chilgren, 
3 now, instead of for Miss Marshfield. 

g They are all as happy as kings. If it had 
} been possible for Meta to grow a whit more 
: 


an unscrupu- 
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: lovely, I should say that she had. 

Hermann maintains that there never was a 
woman in the world like her, and is continually 
adorning her with blue violets, which, he per- 
} sists in declaring, gained him his wife. 
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On! to sleep beneath thy waters, 
Where in foaming waves they leap, 
Oh! to find a dreamless pillow 
Where the river Peri weep! 
OA! to rest in wakeless quiet, 
Where thy rippling waters flow, 
Oh! to sleep, to sleep forever, 
Where thy music gushes low. 


Oft I’ve sat, enwrapt in dreaming, 
Where thy wavelets gently glide; 
Oft I've wished that I were sleeping 
Far beneath the dimpled tide— 
Far beneath the gleaming surface, 
On thy bosom broad and deep, 
Life and all its cares relinquished, 
Oh! "twould be so sweet to sleep! 


I have sat upon thy green banks, 
I have wandered o’er thy braes, 
I have listened to thy music, 
Through the purple Autumn days; 
I have stood, defying danger, 
Where thy gleaming cascade fell, 
Till I felt my wild mad spirit 
Growing madder ‘neath thy spell. 


And beheath thy crystal waters, 
That in sparkling beauty wave, 

I would fain forsake this vain earth, 
There to find a peaceful grave ; 

For this life, beset with changes, 
Ever has been dark to me— 

Oh! *twould be so sweet to slumber, 
Fair Connecticut, in thee! 
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KITTY WARD’S RESOLUTION. 
BY MARY LEE PERKINS. 


For two years Kitty Ward had been earnestly ; to go to Woodlawn. It is so delightful there. 
striving to be good. She desired, beyond all ; The company is always refined, intelligent, and 
things, to be pure in heart, true in motive, single ; entertaining. It improves my French so much 
in purpose. But the result did not satify her. {to talk with the Marceaus. And Dr. Muller is 
To her very great mortification, she was forced ; to be there. He has been abroad for years, en- 
to see that the real obstacle was self-love. The’ gaged in scientific researches ®nnected with 
issue of all this was the following insertion in $ his profession. He knows everything.” 
her diary: Mrs. Ward saw very weil the struggle her 

Resolved: With the help of my heavenly daughter was undergoing, but she only said, 
Father, I will seek to do good where and in **Decide for yourself, my dear,” and left her. 
what degree I can, without any thought or hope Kitty ran up stairs, fally determined to go to 
of reward or return in any way. Woodlawn, but the first object that met her gaze 

At this juncture a pleasant voice from an ad- 3 was her diary, and the resolution. 
joining room called, : Then commenced a sharp conflict. The many 

‘Kitty love!” and yaried delights of Woodlawn passed before 

«Yes, dear mother. her; the rides, the excursions, the boating par- 

‘Here are two invitations for you.” ties, the fetes of all kinds, and the elegance and 

Kitty opened one, which ran as follows: refinement of its surroundings; and, in strong 


” 


contrast, was patient, suffering aunt Ruth, in 

her quiet little home, widowed and childless for 

years, with no company, nothing cheerful. 
‘Well, now, if ever there is a chance to act 


‘“‘Dear Puss—Pack up your prettiest dresses, 
and bring them, with your sweet face, over to 
Woodlawn. I want to borrow you for a month 
or two. Bring all your supply of merry smiles, 
bright looks, and winning ways; for the Mar- 
ceaus, Livingstons, and Lees are here. Also, 
my dear bas bleu, bring all your wisdom; for 
Ursa Major is coming, the last of the month. 
He cares for nothing earthly but learning, and 
never opens his mouth to a lady save to growl. 
Perhaps I should explain. By Ursa Major I 
mean Dr. Muller, the great savant, who, by the 
way, is likewise a great parti. I will send the 
carriage to the depot for you. Good-by, dearie. 

Cousin ALice.” 


upon my new resolution ” and, to avoid 
further temptstion, she wrote a regret to cousin 
Alice, and an acceptance to aunt Ruth. 

Aunt Ruth took off her spectacles, and wiped 
her eyes, when she read Kitty’s note, and said, 
“The blessed child!’’ and then handed it to the 
physician by her bedside to read. This physician, 
a grave, quiet-looking gentleman, with a broad, 
white forehead, and deep eyes, was the child of 
a dear, early friend of aunt Ruth, 

Kitty came at the appointed time, and within 
a week the house was a changed place. The 
$ doors and windows were opened, the sweet air 
and bright sunshine let in. Bouquets were scat- 

“My Dzar Karuarre—Will thee come and : tered here and there, freshly arranged each day. 
stay with thy old aunt a few weeks? Iamsorely } The rigid arrangement of. the furnituré’ was 
afflicted with rheumatism, and quite helpless. osetia Aunt Ruth’s bld piano was tuned, and 
I long for thy bright face and cheerful voice. drawn up near the door of her room, that Kitty, 
If thee will come, thee will be doing a great ; might sing old hymns to her. Aunt Ruth’s good 
kindness to thy affectionate Aunt Rut.” 3 old heart was greatly refoiced by all this change, 
and the doctor wondered greatly. He saw the 
effect, and knew Kitty to be the cause, but the 
§ means was to him a mystery. From day to day 
he spent much time, wondering what change 
aunt Ruth?” she said, afger a pause. : such a bright spirit would make in his grand, 

“Very likely.” ? but sombre old place, a mile or two distant. 


Eagerly, ‘‘Oh! mother, I should like so much } Nothing could exceed Kitty’s amazement when 
225 


The second note, from a good old Quaker aunt 
of her father’s, was in a different strain: 
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Kitty was thoughtful for some time. 
‘Mother, what shall I do?” 

‘“‘What do you wish, my child?” 
“Do you not think cousin Sarah would go to $ 
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she found that aunt Ruth’s friend, to whom she $ 


had written so often, of whom she talked so 
much, was the great Dr. Muller. 


awe of him; but her delight was unspeakable : 
in listening to his conversations with aunt Ruth. ° 


His vast knowledge, his varied experiences, his : 


‘4 


great and good ideas, were wonderful to her, 


and she 
she knew him so much better here tha 
could have done at Woodlawn. 

To the doctor, Kitty was a revelation. 


ing ladies. 


ways or manners. He thought Kitty’s beaming 


face was like sunshine; her merry laugh like } 
He } 
noted her womanly ways, her gentleness, her } 
He found her ‘never weary of well- § 


rippling waters; her voice was melody. 


kindness. 
doing, never seeking for her own.” 


Well, it fell out as Kitty had predicted. Aunt ; 
So, after all, Kitty » 


Ruth grew rapidly better. 


went to Woodlawn about the time Dr. Muller! 
did. But, for some reason, she did not enjoy it’ 


as she had done in former times. 


lacked tone and interest, and she looked back $ 
with a sigh to the quiet conversations in aunt $ 


She saw but little of Dr. 
He seemed engrossed by the gentle- 


Ruth’s sick-room. 
Muller. 
men. 


party being complete without her, the delight 3 


and joy of all, he began to fear that the society 


of a dull student like himself must be irksome, ? 
and he only then discovered what it would be 


to him to have her always. 

Toward the close of the visit, Dr. Muller pro- 
posed that the party should transfer themselves 
to his place for a week or so. This invitation 
was hailed with delight, for the old Muller place, 
with its majestic trees, beautiful views, long 


avenues, grassy lawns, and, above all, the grand, $ 


F. 


Patrence, oh! my burdened soul! 
Patience still, thy way to grope 

Out from sin’s supreme control 
Into faith’s serener hope! 


Patience all thine earthly life, 
Though the world be still thy foe: 
Pressing on the bitter strife, 
With its hours of grief and woe! 


Patience, though thy winding path 
Be a way of blood and tears; 


She did not? 


talk much in his presence, for she stood in real: 


congratulated herself many times that $ 


she } 


He had} 
never had much time or opportunity for know- } 
He was not at all versed in their 


Everything } 


The fact was, he avoided her; for when $ 
he saw her so sought by her young friends, no : 


$ noble lives. 
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Not the 
smallest of Kitty’s pleasures was that she found 


mysterious rooms, closed since his 
> death, were objects of interest to all. 


dear aunt Ruth there, but. yet she carried a 
dreary heart the while; for it seemed to her 
that all the interest in life was concentrated in 
this one spot, and how soon she was to leave it. 
One day, Dr. Muller sat in his library alone, 
his head buried in his hands. -Aunt Ruth came 
softly in. She saw his look of wretchedness. 
“Thee ought to be a happy man, Hermann, 
with these broad lands, and thy great oppor- 
tunities to do good. But thee does not look so.” 
‘Aunt Ruth, I would give all of this, and more, 
for the one little ewe-lamb that is not mine.” 
‘“‘What does thee meah, Hermann?” 
“T mean that my selfish heart, old, grave, 
and full of cares, w Fe for your little Kitty.” 
Aunt Ruth walked out of the library with 
: more celerity than her gentle movements usually 
permitted, went to Kitty’s room, in a manner 
that might be called excited; and said, 
‘Katharine, go to the library; the doctor has 
need of thee.” 
Kitty hastened, a little alarmed. 
‘‘Aunt Ruth says you want me, Dr. Muller.” 
What else did she tell 
That my whole being is crying out for 


“T do want you, I do. 
you? 
you, that my heart is hungry and insatiable’ 
But I did not mean to disturb your happy life. 
I did not mean this knowledge to come to you.” 

Kitty turned her sweet, true face full upon 
‘him. ‘Dr. Muller, in all the world there is 
nothing I would rather have than your love.’ 

She has been his wife now six months. 

Mrs. Muller is a good and noble woman, Dr. 
Muller is a good and noble man; and there is 
na reason why they should not lead good and 
Aunt Ruth closed her little house, 
$ and is their honored guest. Kitty still strives 
> ardently to keep her resolution, but her hus- 
> band thinks she never had need to make it. 


« 
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CARTER. 


Though, in front, the mount of wrath 
Fill thee with its troubling fears! 


Patience still, whatever come, 
Live a life of patient trust; 
God is near, and never dumb— 

Never ceases to be just! 


Patience, and, in Mis good time, 
He will bid the storm subside, 

Bring thee to the blessed clime 
Where eternal joys abide! 





PIN-CWBHION IN WHITE LACE AND PINK 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus sort of Pin-Cushion is very tasteful, and, fled up with No. 30 perfectional cotton, In 
is made without any great expenditure of time. } tracing this outline, some little care is required 
Net is, in fact, much more suitable than muslin 3 to keep the corners clear and the curves grace- 
for this purpose, since its texture does not show 3 ful; and in filling up, the darning must be re- 
the perforation of the pins, and it is not injured 3 gular, as on its accuracy the beauty of the work 
by them. It also digplays the colored satin lin-$ prineipally depends. If this darning is closer 
ing to greater advantage. The outline of the} and thicker in one place than another, the de- 
design, given in our illustration, is to be traced 3 fect will be-very apparent when -the lace cover 
in flourishing cotton, the interior parts being ‘ is stitched over the colored satin lining. 
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PORTABLE WORK-BASKET. 
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The making up the color of the lining, and the ; carried, or, if preferred, a fall of lace; but in 
kind of trimming, is in some degree a matter of { either case there should be a bow at each corner. 
choice. Although we have mentioned pink, there 3 Brussels net is the most suitable for this kind 
are other colors that look extremely well, esjfe- 3 of work, and it should be @* good quality. 
cially French blue and cerise. Round the bor- } One half the Pin-Cushion is given in our pat- 
der, where the cushion joins, a quilling of satin tern, whick will be easily understood by our 


ribbon, of the same color as the lining, may be fair readers. 
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PORTABLE WORK-BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—} yard of French glazed chintz, ; by merely sewing on the piece of chintz all 
small pattern; or 1 yard of any colored silk. {around the lower part of the bag, dividing it 

This most convenient work-bag, or basket, is by seams in eight equal parts, making eight 
extremely simple and easily made. If made of § little pockets for spools, thimble, ete. Gather 
chintz, cut off three-eighths in length, taking a } and sew to the pasteboard bottom; a small frill 
small piece off the width sufficient to cover the ; may be added or not, as desired. The design 
bottom of the bag, which is to be made of stiff § calls for the bottom frill. This bag has the 
pasteboard. This bottom should be circular } combined advantages of bag and basket-bag, 
and five inches in diameter. Join the chintz} when the work is to be carried, and by opening 
and make a narrow hem at the top, run siend turning down, a basket is improvised. A 
casing 1} inches from the top for the strings. } very pretty and tasteful affair may be made of 
Use the one-eighth of chintz left for the outside $ it, if silk and ribbon are used, in place of the 
pockets seen in design No.2. These are made  chintz. 
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BAG WHEN OPEN. 





THE «TWILIGHT” HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—1 02. Shetland wool; 1 oz. single }.shell, and two chain between the shells. The 
zephyr, colored; 1 oz. single zephyr, white. $ third and last row, the shells have seven stitches 

Make a chain with a crochet hook of one hun-$ to the shell, *; then two ch caught into the 
dred and fifty stitches, then take up each stitch on 3 chain of second row, two more ch caught into 
a large wooden knitting-needle, and knit plain, } the ch of first row; two ch caught into the head- 
narrowing one stitch at the beginning of every } piece where the border begins; then two ch into 
row until narrowed down to twelve stitches. } the first row, two ch into the second row, two 
Knit a second piece exactly like this, and join 3 ch; then the seven stitches for the shell, *; 
the two pieces all round from point to point. 3 repeat all round the hood. The last row to be 
With the colored wool crochet two rows of shells, done in white, or it may all be colored, if de- 
four stitches to each shell done in dc; one chain 3 sired. Draw at the back with cord and tassels 


between the second and third stitches of each } of zephyr, and finish with tassels at the points. 





ADELAIDE DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tuts charming dress is to be made of self- {gether with a cording. C half of the back, 
colored poplin or merino, and trimmed with : which terminates in a postillion. D side-body 
black velvet ribbon two inches in width, and of the same.. E half of sleeve, and F the skirt 
steel buttons. A is half of the front. B side- {which is to be gathered to a band to fit the 
body and skirt gore, A and B to be joined to- * waist from under the arm. The side gores are 


y 
a 
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230 CROCHETED SONTAG: SHAWL PATTERN. 
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trimmed with the velvet ribbon put on as seen } trimmed with a simple binding of black velvet 


in the design, The dress is open at the back, }'ribbon one inch in width. 


fastening with buttons. The postillion to be } 


The dress is one of 
3 the prettiest of the season. 
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DIAGRAM FOR ADELAIDE DRESS, 
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CROCHETED SONTAG: SHAWL PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Ix the front of the number we give a very ; 3 dc, as before, to the end of the row, making 
beautiful pattern, in colors, for a Crocheted } 14 groups, as the other side. 
Sontag, Shawl Pattern. 

MATERIALS —8 oz. scarlet double zephyr; 3 
6z. black; 2 oz. white. " 


H 

3 3d row—Same as 2nd, widening in the same 

; way in the center, and 1 group at each end. - 
N 

5 
: 


Repeat until 12 rows are worked in red, then N 
Ist row—3 de, 1 ch, miss 3, * 8 de in the long ; 2 rows black, 2 rows white, 2 black, 2 white, 2 ¢ 
loop made by the 2 next chain stitches, 1 ch, miss } black, 1 white, observing to widen in the same 
3, * and repeat to the end of the row, making in { way every row. 
the whole 28 groups, 8 stitches to the group. ; For rug Cortar.—Begin where the work was 

2nd row—3 de between the 2nd and 3rd long } commenced, and work 1 row red, 1 white, 
stitch in last group of Ist row, 1 ch, 3 de be- ; without widening; 1 row of black all round, 
tween the groups of Ist row, until 14 groups } widening in the center of the back, as before. 
are worked; then work 3 dec, 1 ch, 3 de in the } Finish with a tied tassel fringe, alternate black 
center of the 15th group of the Ist row. This {and red, 8 threads to each loop 8 inches long, : 
is the middle of the Sontag, and widens in a } 4 inches when doubled and tied. Cord and tas- T 
point at this place, as seen in the design. 1 ch, ‘sels of black and red wool at the neck. 





CROCHETED CAP FOR INFANT BOY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


3 Working, and work as before over the cord in 
3 se, taking up all the stitches around the cap; 
3 repeat these rows until the brim is about two- 
thirds as deep as the head-piece. It may be 
necessary to hold the cord somewhat tighter 
$than before to give this turned-up piece the 
proper set. Finish off with one row of shells 
done with the blue wool. 
For tue Featruer.—With the blue wool, set 
up three stitches on small bone knitting-needles, 
$knit plain one row. 2nd row: wrap the wool 
three times over the first and second fingers of 
left hand, and knit this loop into the first stitch ; 
} repeat to the end of the row. Next row plain. 
; Knit four loop rows, then widen one stitch and 
; knit ds before four loop rows, observing always 
Sto knit the rows between the loop rows plain. 
MaTERIALS.—1} oz. of single white zephyr; ; Widen one, and knit four loop rows as before; 
} oz. of single blue zephyr; 4 pieces of cotton continue widening in this manner until the work 
bonnet cord. is eight stitches in width; then knit nine rows 
With the white wool make.a ch of 3 stitches, 3 without widening, after which narrow one stitch 
hold the cord under and work over it in sc ; up each end of every row down to three stitches ; 
stitch, working round and round, widening : bind off, and the feather is complete. Arrange 
enough to keep the work flat, until the piece ’ across, the front of the cap. 
measures eighteen or nineteen inches in cir- For tue Tass.—Knit in the same way as for 
cumference; then continue working in the same } the. feather, beginning with six stitches; widen 
way, but without widening, until the head-piece } one stitch at the beginning of every row for six 
is three inches.in depth. Now turn the cord rows; then knit six rows without widening, and 
back, exactly contrary to the former way of } bind off. Tie with ribbons, 
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HARLEQUIN TOILET-TABLE MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In front of the number we give an engraving 3 of silk or ribbon, and, having cut them to the 
of this new and pretty affair. These Harlequin $ size which accompanies our illustration, gather 
Mats are made with great facility, and as there 3 them across their rounded edge, draw them up 
could scarcely be found a house in which many 3 into the required form, and fasten them down 
litt fragments of silks and.ribbons are not 3 in a regular row all around the edge of the 
occasionally thrown away, we have thought ? foundation, making the scollop extend beyond. 
that so easy an application, which, at the same 3 Having completed this outer row, commence 
time, could produce articles which are both use- g again just within it, laying the next row so as 
ful and ornamental for the toilet-table, would § to cover the stitches of the last, and to continue 
prove generally acceptable. $ with successive circles until you come quite to 

In the first place, cut a round as large as you $ the center of the mat, which is covered with a 
desire your mat to be, in any strong material of : handsome gilt button, which must be flat, so as 
rather a dark color, and tack the raw edge down § not to affect the standing of any article which 
on the wrong side; then take your little pieces 3 may be placed upon the mat. This being done, 

8 2: 
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SHETLAND WOOL VEIL FOR INFANTS’ WEAR. 
it only remains for the mat to be lined. Intro- ; mat, because these may be determined either by 
ducing a round piece of cardboard gives firm-; taste or convenience. The effect is extremely 
ness to the work; this is done by tacking the; good when the colors are arranged in rows, 
lining on to one the required size before sewing } but this is not necessary—in fact, every piece 
it round the edge of the mat. 3 may be of a different color, if care be taken that 
We have not yet spoken of the colors of the } each contrasts well with the neighboring parts. 
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SHETLAND WOOL VEIL FOR INFANTS’ WEAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—1 02. of white Shetland wool; ; as when begun; stretch and shape by placing 
bone crochet hook. the piece upon a clean napkin, with a damp one 
Make a ch half a yard in length. : over it, then press with a moderately hot iron. 

Ist row.—5 ch, miss 2, and work it into the ’ For tue Borper.—2 rows of ch loops, 7 ch 
8rd stitch, * 5 ch; miss 2, join to the next i to the loop; 1 row of de, 4 stitches to a group, 
stitch, and * to the end of the row. 3.1 ch between each group; 2 rows of chain loop, 

: 1 row of de as before, and finish off with 2 rows 
\ of chain loops. This work should all be done 
$ loosely and evenly, making it as much like lace 


2nd row.—5 ch, and work it into the middle 
stitch of the 5 chain loop of 1st row. 
The work naturally narrows at each end of 


every row. Work until the piece is half as wide } as possible. 
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GORED BUNDER-PETTICOAT: TARTAN PATTERN, IN KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Tus Petticoat is made in five widths, sewed } very light, knitting worsted may be used. A 
together after they are worked; they are nar- pair of knitting-pins, No. 8 bell guage; they 
rowed toward the top, which is finished off with need be only twelve inches long, 
an elastic band fastened at the back. The chief; First Wuire Strirz.—Commence with the 
part of the work is in plain knitting, and the | white wool, and cast on 66 stitches. 
five widths will make the petticoat two yards } Knit 12 rows quite plain, always slipping the 
and a half round; one yard in length is the usual } Ist stitch of each row, that is, taking it off with- 
size, but as this must depend on the height of } out working it. 
the wearer, it can easily be made longer or § First Tartan Srrire.—Join on the black 
shorter. : wool, and knit 3 rows plain, always slipping 

In. the following directions the principal part } the Ist stitch throughout the work, unless 
is of white wool, the Tartan being black and : directed otherwise. 
scarlet, but they can be varied; and if colored 3 > 4th row—Black. Knit the Ist stitch, but be- 
wool is preferred to white, it will look equally § fore taking it off the pin, turn the wool twice 
well in mauve, Magenta, or blue; with the Tar- ; round it, and then take it off; this will make a 
tan all white, or white and black. $ long stitch in the next row. Knit another stitch 

Marerrats.—l pound of white, 4 oz. of scar- the same as the last; then knit 4 plain; con- 
let, and 4 oz. of black 4-ply fleecy; or, if wished ! tinue knitting 2 stitches with the wool twice 

233 
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INSERTION. 
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round the pin, von then 4 plain alternately, to 
the end of the row. Leave the black wool, and 
tie om the scarlet. 

5th row—Scarlet. Knit 4 plain, slip the next 
stitch, taking off the double loop; slip the next 
stitch the same; continue knitting 4 plain, and 
slipping 2 stitches to the end of the row. 

6th row—Scarlet. Keep the wool in front of 
the pin, and slip the 2 black loops; then pearl 
the 4 scarlet stitches and repeat, slipping 2 and 
pearling 4 alternately to the end. 

7th row—Scarlet. Knit 4 plain, then slip the 
2 black loops and knit 4 plain, alternately; the 
row will end with the 2 black loops. 

8th row—Scarlet. Keep the wool in front of 
the pin, slip the 2 black loops and pearl the 4 
searlet stitches alternately to the end. 

9th row—Scarlet. Knit 4 plain and slip the 
2 black loops, alternately to the end. 

10th row—Scarlet. Keep the wool in front, 
slip the 2 black loops-and pearl the 4 scarlet 
stitches alternately to the end. Leave the’scar- 
let wool and work with the black. 

llth row—Black. Slip the Ist stitch, knit 
the rest of the row plain, working all the scarlet 
and black stitches. 


Then with the black wool knit 2 rows more < 


all plain. 
14th row—Black. 
stitches, turning the wool twice round the pin, 


end with knit 1 plain. 
work wit e scarlet wool. 

Mth row—Scarlet. 
slip the two next long loops, and knit 4 plain, 
alternately; the row will end with 3 plain in- 
stead of 4. 

16th row—Scearlet. Pearl 3, then slip the 2 
black loops and pearl 4, alternately ending with 
pear! 1. 

17th row—Work as the 15th row. 

18th row—Work as the 16th row. 

19th row—Work as the 15th row. 

20th row—Work as the 16th row. 

21st row—Black. Slip the Ist stitch, and knit 
tlie rest of the row plain, working all the black 
and’ scarlet stitches. 

Knit 2 rows more all plain. 


Then commence again at the 4th row, and : 


Knit 3 plain, (knit 2: 
Sat the front of the waist, it will sit better if 
and then knit 4 plain alternately); the row will : 
Leave the black and : 


Knit the 1st stitch, then ! 


vhs “a of the llth row; then with the lack 
knit 3 rows plain, which finishes the stripe. 
Join the white wool to the black, fastening the 
end of scarlet. a 

Seconp Waite Srrire.—lst row—White. 
Slip 1, knit 5, then (knit 2 stitches together 
and knit 3 plain, alternately to the end); this 
will decrease 12 stitches. 

Knit 13 rows plain, and join on the black. 

Seconp Tartan Srripe.—Commence at the 
lst row of the Ist Tartan stripe, and repeat the 
same to the end of the 21st row; then, with the 
black wool, knit 3 plain rows more, and join on 
the white for the upper part of the petticoat. 

1st row—White. Slip the Ist stitch, then knit 
2 together and knit 4 plain alternately to the 
end. 

Knit 31 rows or 16 ribs quite plain. 

38rd row—Slip the Ist stitch, then knit 2 to- 
gether and knit 5 plain alternately to the end 
of the row. A 

Knit as many more plain rows as will be re- 
quired for the length, and cast off. : 

Work three widths more the same as the first, 
then for the 

Front Wintn.—Cast on 90 stitches, and work 
as the other widths, but omitting the last row 
Sof decreasing in the white part. This will not 
require to be as long as the others; to shape it 
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worked as follows:—Knit the white part to 
within about three inches of the length re- 
3 quired, then work only half the row, and, leav- 
ing the other half of the stitches on the pin, 
}turn back, and knit to the end of the half row. 


‘In the next row knit to within two stitches of 


the center, and, turning back, knit to the other 
‘end. Continue the same for the three inches, 
‘ that. is, leaving two stitches more each time at 
When finished, cast off all the 


: the center. 


{stitches of this side, and, commencing at the 
' stitches left of the other side, work it to corres- 
; pond, by leaving two stitches of each row at the 
‘ center. 

’ In sewing the widths together, a rug-needle 
‘and the wool should be used; at the Tartan 
‘stripes the scarlet should be sewed first, with 
‘the same color; and then the black with the 
black wool. 


work as that row and the 7 following rows to ; 
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PENWIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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THis Peawiged: has the advantage of omcanteneaneny of a pair of braided slippers#re often 
the pen without any risk of soiling the fingers. ! large enough for this article. The four thick- 
It requires four thicknesses of fine ladies’ cloth, ; nesses are stitched together up both ends, about 
or two of cloth, and two of some soft woolen }a quarter of an inch from the edge, and thus 
material that will absorb ink readily. The } the sides are left open for the insertion of the 
braid pattern should be of two contrasting } pen. A little plaited braid, attached to one 
colors. Green and Magenta on claret cloth look $ corner, is sometimes convenient with which to 
well, or a piece of blue velvet applied inside } tie it to the Davenport or desk, as they‘are often 
the center braid, which should, in that case, be 3 most troublesome things in the way of never 
gold, and the outer one light-blue; the small : being producible at the moment they are re- 
pieces of cloth that can be cut off between the : quired. 
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BRAIDED ENVELOPE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue design for this very simple but elegant ad- § stiff; but in order that the gold may bend easily, 
junct to the Writing-Table, or the Work-Table, 8 it may be cut a third of the way through or bent 
is drawn to the proper scale for working. The well down. But a better plan is to make the 
Envelope itself is made of cardboard, covered 3 bend of a strip of linen pasted on either side. 
‘ with silk, embroidered with silk braid. Blue : This Envelope will be found very useful for 
and gold contrast well for an article of this} holding cottons, scissors, and other necessa- 
kind; but the colors may be varied to taste. } ries of the Work-Table. See front of the num- 
The cardboard will not need to be particularly 3 ber for the engraving. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


In Annaxaine Frowers, whether in vases, or in light ° 
sprays for wearing, true taste suggests that we should have 3 
rather one pretty thing than an assemblage of gay flowers. 3 
We do not want to show our riches, we want to enjoy 2 
beauty. And just as we find in nature that the loveliest ¢ 
flowers grow one kind on one tree, and that the most beau- 
tifal flowers are those lost most amidst leaves, so, in arrang- $ 
ing them for ourselves, we may follow out these hints well. $ 
Nothing is more beautiful than green lighted up by flowers; 2 
and though in some flowers doubtless a well-made arrange- 
ment of two or three brilliant tints makes up a gem sat 
color, still this will be found chiefly to apply to the smaller 
sprays. When large mixed bouquets are made, one has to 3 
form walls of green, and so to enclose each flower and sepa- 3 
rate it from its neighbors, 

It is rather difficult to explain one’s meaning clearly, be- 
cause it is not a mixture of color, but a multiplied mixture 
one condemns. A little vase may be filled, or a spray may 
be formed most charmingly with one bright red flower, 
such as a crimson rose, and one deep blue convolvwalus, and 
then a scrap of pure yellow; the harmony of these colors 
is evident, and the green and the neutral gray of helio. 
trope sets ‘them off, and, at: the same time, finishes the 
perfect little group. We have seen such groups repeated, 
too, and woven into one large group by means of knots of 
clematis and green leaves that run between, but they don’t ° 
bear repeating often, nor do the same flowers bear mixing. 

We will make up a fresh knot of green. It is so bright 
and glossy one hardly cares to add flowers, but here we put 
in the geraniums and then stop to admire their glow. The 
vase is already gay and looks so well filled with flowers. 
But, of course, that calceolaria must have a place, and the 
biue Jobelia, too, must find room with the others; and then, 
to our Yexation, the brightness seems all gone. The flowers $ 
seem Ma apart, the green destroys their glow; they are 3 
poor, too, and insignificant. We want masses, not glints of ? é 
color, 

Ttmiay be quite well, of course, to have a few dots of red ° 
that brighten a mere green mass, but here we seem to 3 
have made the color our first object, and in a case like this § 
it must overcome the green. Our line in such a case would ° N 
be to use flowers as paints, and just to work them in tin} 
one beautiful shaded cloud was formed amidst the green. 
This wants many flowers and requires a painter’s skill. 
You feel slightly in despair, and all the flowers are pulled 
out. Now you group them carefully in distinct and sepa- 
rate groups, and they look very pretty, but stili there is an 
air of sameness. The repetition is too frequent—you find 
too much of one design. But if you take some foliage—the 
fern, or the fir, or the myrtle, or the sprays of the dark rose- 
leaves, or of the green and sweet and velvety geraniums, 
and place it in high barriers, so as half to shut in each 
flower-knot—you then are surprised to see good how is the 
effect, and how very far the flowers go. 

White can almost always be used in some way or other, 
and green is also invaluable and lasting, but in obtaining 
flowers, especially when rare and hard to get, you must be- 
ware of frittering away your working material usclessly. 
You may have red and yellow and blue to your heart’s con- 
tent, but then beware of mixing up pihk and mauve and 
violet and gray, and orange also. All these only destroy 
the effect that they ought to bestow. Some of our readers } 
will here be crying, “Oh! nonsense; they must not and $ 
won't be enG barred from their bright pink roses, and their 8 
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pale veronicas, and their canariensis or pretty sprigs of 
genista.” But far are we from gaying that such thing 

should be excluded; onty let each reign alone in its own 
empire. The tints that accord together of these light deii- 
cate shades would only be dulled and spoiled by being 
mixed with the darker colors and the more glowing tones, 


§ This point is-so essential in arranging flowers at all that 


we hope we may be forgiven for dwelling at some length 
on it. 

The fashion of the day, too, is of the simplest hue. In 
many of the best houses in Paris, each vase on a long din- 
ner-table contains one flower only (one kind and color wo 
mean,) and here and there one hears of splendid fetes ut 
which one kind of flower adorns each table separately, and 
very elegant and beautiful is the result. Perhaps all are 
white azaleas; or all may be moss-roses; or else a 
lets; and each-of these is beautiful. One degree less simple, 
we have red and white camelias; perhaps alternate vases of 
waxen or glowing flowers. 

And again in bouquets that are meant to be worn or car- 
ried. Those are now most often made up of one color 
chiefly. We mean with one bright color—scarlet or blue, 
or rose contrasting with white and green. Violets all will 
think of, and few things look more beautiful, just at this 
time of year, than bouquets of white camelias interspersed 
with violets, and made up without any green except one 
fringe of fern leaves. These seem very trifling things to 
lay so much stress upon, but still it is no use to go to 
mechanical work until one has cleared away a few of the 
usual hindrances, 


Hl are vio- 


A Cutassic Tomer.—According to testimony, which is 
scarcely to be disputed, the sun could never have shone 
> upon a less lovely object than a Roman lady in the days of 
the Cesars, when she opened her eyes in the morning— 
or, rather, let. us say, as she appeared in the morning, for 
before she opened her eyes a great deal had to be done\ 


» When she retired to rest, her face had been covered with a 


plaster composed of bread and ass’s milk, which had dried 
during the night, and consequently presented, in the morn- 
ing, an appearance of cracked chalk. The purpose of the 
ass’s milk was not only to preserve the delicacy of the skin, 
but to renovate the lungs, and so strong was the! belief in the 
efficacy of the specific, that some energetic ladies bathed 
themselves in it seventy times in the course of a single day. 
As for Poppoa, the favorite wife of Nero, she never set out 
on a journey without taking, in her train, whole herds of 
she-asses, that she might bathe whenever she pleased so to 
do, The plaster of Paris bust having wakened, in the morn- 
ing, in a cracked condition, it was the office of a host of 
female slaves to mature it into perfect beauty. Toclear the 
field for further operations, the first of these gently washed 
away, with lukewarm ass’s milk, the already crumbling 
mask, and left a smooth face, to be colored by more recon- 
dite artists. The slave, whose vocation it was to paint the 
cheeks, delicately laid on the red and white, having moist- 
ened the pigment with her own saliva. The apparent nasti- 
ness of this operation was diminished by the consumption 
ofa certain number of scented lozenges, which, if neglected 
to take, subjected the slave to coporeal punishment. 

Mornina.—This ‘beautiful engraving, we predict, will be 
very popular. The fair girl, herself in the morning of life, 
is taking a morning walk, in that spring time of the year, 
when the lilies of the valley are in bloom. 
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A Fins Porem.—Some of the fugitive poetry, written for ¢ 


the newspapers, is occasionally worth preserving. The fol- } 
lowing belongs to this class. 
A MEMORY. 


~ A year ago, in this dear month of May, 
I heard a voice borne o’er the waters say, 
“Weep, for her gentle soul has passed away.” 


The words had scarcely ceased, when on her face 
I gazed, or so it seemed, but saw no trace 
Of ought save life, and loneliness, and grace. 


In an unconscious attitude of rest 


Tae Great Increase in our circulation, this year, caused 
} some delay in the delivery of January and February num- 
° bers toa portion of our subscribers; and this delay was in- 
3 creased by the detention of the mails, after the heavy 
8 snow-storms in January. Clerks, engravers, printers, in 
§ short everybody connected with the establishment, were 
$ compelled to work late into the night, and even then could 
¢ not, for a fortnight or so, keep up with the demand. We 
$ mention this, partly in apology, and partly to say there 
3 will be no more similar delay; but principally for the oppor- 
§ tunity it offers to thank our friends for giving us a larger 


circulation, this year, than all the other ladies’ magazines 


She lay, with hands cross-folded on her breast— " 
combined, 


Looking, indeed, like one supremely blest. 


There was no change, save only that a light, 
Left by death’s kiss upon her brow so white, 
Glimmered about her face, and made it bright. 
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“What is this mystery of death?” I said; Christmas Carol. IUustrated by John A. Hows. New 
“Who are the living? Are not they the dead York: James S. Gregory—This is the third illustrated 
Who weep, in bonds of flesh, the spirit fled?” work which Mr. Hows has presented to the public, and we 
can safely say that it fully sustains the reputation made by 
his former efforts. The “Christmas Carol,” which he has 
chosen, does not, of course, give such scope to his pencil as 
the subjects of his former volumes, but he has made the 
best possible use of his materials, and the book abounds 
with proofs of a refined and poetic imagination, heightened 
by the skill which practice and patient industry only could 

MioxoxrtTx TrEE.—To obtain a “Tree-Mignonette,” pro- § give, In this country, Mr. Hows stands quite alone in the 
ceed in the following manner:—Take a vigorous plant fs peculiar branch of art which he has selected, and this 
mignonette sown in April, and place it in a flower-pot by § § “Christmas Carol” will compare favorably with any of the 
itself. As soon as the blossom-buds appear, they must be 5 English gift-books of the season. It is impossible to give 
carefully picked off, and in autumn all the lower side-shoots § $ any idea, in words, of the world of quaint conceits and 
should be removed, cut off so as to shape the plant into a 3 charming fancies which every page discloses. 
miniature tree. 


An answer, but from whence I could not tell, 
Upon my ear like softest music fell: 

“Allis of God. He doeth all things well!” 
Then looking up toward the far blue skies, 
Her whom we mourn I saw, in angel guise, 
Smiling beside the gates of Paradise! 





There are 
It should then be transplanted into a 3 mountain vines wreathed into medieval letters; tiny bits 
larger pot, with fresh soil formed of turfy loam, broken up 3 of landscape, with a depth and truthfulness which makes 
very fine, and mixed with sand. When this has been done, $ them expand and grow as you look into them; picturesque 
remove the little tree into a green-house, or warm room, $ 3 groups of trees, with glimpses of shadowy forests in the 
and water it regularly every day. It will thus be kept in 8 distance; still pools, lying calm and flower-bordered under 
a growing state during the whole of the winter, and its 2 stately pines; gorgeous church interiors, and designs as rich 
stem will then begin to appear woody in the spring. You $ 3 and fanciful as the illuminations in monkish missals. These 
must treat it in the same manner in the following year, for $ charming combinations are woven, with exquisite taste, 
mignonette trees are not made in aday. You must care- : about the sweet old hymn, and cannot fail to attract every 
fully keep cutting off the side-branches as soon as they ap- $ person endowed with the slightest appreciation of the bean- 
pear, leaving only those that are to form the head of the é tiful; and to win for the artist a claim to being a faithful 


tree, and by the third spring it will have bark on its tree, 3 
and become a complete shrub. It may now be suffered to ? 


blossom, and its flowers, which will be exquisitely sweet, 
will continue to be produced every summer in passeraien 5 
for several years. 

ErcHinG on Satin JEAN, AND Brarpine on CLoTu.—A cor- 3 
respondent asks us the best mode of etching on satin jean. 3 
She will find no difficulty if she procures some good marking- $ 
ink, jean of close texture and a smooth surface, and a soft $ 
steel pen. Each picture should, if possible, be finished at 
one sitting, to secure an equal tone of color. When finished, 
pass a Warm iron over the face of the picture. For braiding 
on cloth, the pattern should be drawn on thick, not thin 
paper, and closely pricked with a very large needle or steel 
pin; then wash over the holes with white paint, thickened 
with gum or white of egg; this, of course, will do only when 
the cloth is of a dark color; for light colors, indigo, or crim- 
son-lake may be substituted for the white paint—the paint 
must be thin enough to pass through the pin-holes to the 
cloth. Another way is to draw the pattern on tissue paper 
and work upon it, upon the cloth, tearing away the paper 
when the work is completed. If the braid is silk, great care 
is required in tearing away the paper not to pull the braid. 


GatuERinc Warer-CrEssrs.—This picture will recall to 
thousands the days of their youth, when, in sultry summer 
days, they walked, by woods and streams, in the country. 
It is copied from one of the best water-colors of the day. 


student and a man of true genius. 


° 


Dreamthorp. By Alexander Smith. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
3 J. E. Tilton & Co—This is a book of essays, written by 
Smith, the Scotch poet, whom so many, a few years ago, 
s 8 thought “the coming man.” The essays profess to have 
been written in the country, at a quiet, out-of-the-way place, 
= to which the author has given the name of Dreamthorp. 
= They are capital reading, more poetical than the essays of 
$ the Country Parson, and not so rollicking as those of Gail 
$ Hamilton, but still excellent, very excellent in their way. 
Su A Lark’s Flight,” “Christmas,” “Geoffrey Chaucher,” and 
“Books and Gardens,” are the titles of some of them. The 
volume is elegantly printed. 

Very Hard Cash. A Novel. By Charles Reade. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—We are not sure 
but this is the best fiction which Charles Reade has yet 
$ written: and, considering that he wrote “ White Lies,” this 

is saying a great deal. Reade is second only to Wilkie Col- 
lins in keeping up the interest of his stories, while in all 
other respects he is greatly superior to Collins, and other 
authors of his-kiftd. The present edition is illustrated 
with spirited wood-engravings, The volume*i* winted in 
double column, with clear type, and is stl bound 
in cloth. 

The Days of Shoddy. By Harry Morford 1 woh, 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers——A aovel of the pre- 
sent times, ful) of hits at the vices great wars always de- 
velop, and with some very spirited narrative writing. 
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Poems by Jean Ingelow. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers»—This is a first volume of poems: and has had a 
great and deserved success. Miss Ingelow is of Scotch 
descent, as her name implies, but resides, we believe, in or 
near London. There is freshness as well as genius in the 
poems. No woman, except Mrs. Browning, has written 
finer ones in the English tongue. “Divided,” “The High 
Tide,” “ Maternity,” and others we might name, will please 
the critics as well as ordinary readers. Miss Ingelow must 
have lived much in the country, for her poems are full of 
associations connected with it: as an example, we refer to 
some lines, which we copied, last month, beginning, “I 
leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover.” The 
volume is exquisitely printed. 

Five Years of Prayer, with the Answers. By Samuel 
Trenexus Prime. 1 vol., 12 mo. New Work: Harper & 
Brothers.—A former work, by this same author, on the 
“Power of Prayer,” is well known to many of our readers. 
The present volume is the complement, so to speak, of that, 
and will, in like manner, interest a large circle. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
(Concluded from our January Number.) 

CaMELIAS IN Winpows.—It may seem to some that there 
is a great deal to learn in order to make sure of keeping a 
pet plant. In plain truth, the chief thing is to observe 
regularity in attending to window plants. It is the doing 
too much to-day and forgetting them to-morrow that kills 
most of the plants that are taken into rooms. Let it be 
remembered that the camelia likes a moist atmosphere, and 
that the air of dwelling-rooms is generally dry, and it will 
be seen how important it is that the leaves should be 
sponged frequently, to keep them clean, and to benefit the 
plant by the moisture the leaves will absorb during the 
process. Camelias ought never to be dry at the root, and 
especially at this time of year. Drought does not hurt 
them so much in summer as in winter, and the cultivator 
of camelias in windows should endeavor to keep the roots 
always moist, but not wet, and with no stagnant water 
under the pots. 

Treated according to these rules, the plants will flower 
well, and then they begin to grow. This is the critical time 
for camclias in rooms, because then they require an atmos- 
phere extra moist, still, and warm; and if they be placed in 
a@ warm pit or shady green-house to make their new growth, 
it will be better for them. Supposing that cannot be done, 
we should advise the cultivator 

To remove all the blossoms as soon as the new shoots 
have made a start. 

To dew the plants twice a day, by drawing the hand over 
a wet brush held close beside them. 

To water the roots regularly, as before advised, but to use 
no stimulants. 7 

To nip out the top bud of every shoot, and allow all other 
buds to grow as they please. 

To keep the plants in full daylight, but not to place them 
in the sun. 

To give them very little air. 

Not to sponge the new leaves till they are quite firm in 
texture. 

To cut away any ugly shoot which may have been pre- 
served hitherto because it had flower-bgds on it. 

To scrape away a little of the top’ soil, without hurting 
the roots, and replace it with a mixture of half leaf-mould 
and half 4img, rotted to powder. 

With this treatment the plants will, in due time, cease to 


gtow,and at the termination of every new shoot there will § 


be a flower-bud formed. As soon as this terminal bud_is 


visible, begin to give the plants air by degrees, and let 5 


them feel the sun morning and evening. Cease to dew the 


HORTICULTURAL.—THE "NURSERY, ETC. 


, foliage, and give less water, but do not let them go quite 
dry at the roots. After a fortnight of this treatment, place 
them out-of-doors in a warm, sheltered, and rather shady 
place; and all the attention they will want till October fui- 
lowing will be to water them regularly. A little sun will do 
them good, hut to be exposed to the full sun in the height 
of summer will be hurtful. Thesg plants grow naturally 
in damp, shady woods, and thus they require less light than 
many other equally showy subjects, and that is the reason 
they do so well in old-fashioned green-houses which have 
high walls ‘and heavy roofs. The object of nipping out the 
top bud is to keep the plants dwarf and bushy; if tho top 
buds are allowed to grow, the plants become, in a few years, 
$ very leggy and unsightly. 
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THE NURSERY, ETC. 

CHILDREN AND THEIR MEALS.—Let us impress upon mothers 
the exceedingly great necessity that exists for them to teach 
their children to masticate their food. It is of no use pro- 
viding generous fare, and seeing that it is cleanly and pro 
perly cooked, if the child is allowed to swallow it whole or 
stuff his mouth to suffocation. I shall have occasion to 
describe the manner in which the first solid food of an in- 
fant should be prepared; but, in the meanwhile, I wish to 
insist that every description of food should be thoroughly 
masticated. This is the more necessary as the general prac- 
tice of nurses is to render mastication, and, consequently, 
insalivation, impossible. Taking a child upon her knee, 
with his face turned away from her, ihe nurse shovels the 
food into his mouth faster than he can swallow it. 

A happy instinct teaches a little child, whilst partaking 
of his meals, to chatter and play with any object that may 
be within his reach. Although not in strict accordance with 
good manners, this is a salutary habit. 
do much the same thing between the courses of a long din- 
ner, or in assisting one another at a family table. But the 
nurse insists on the whole of a child’s attention being fixed 
upon his dinner. He is not allowed to look to the right or 
to the left. Even his polite attempts to feed her from his 
hand are repulsed. There is the dinner, there is his plate, 
and Master Baby is recalled to the business of taking spoon- 
fal after spoonful, without a moment for breathing-time. 
Flow different to the manner in which the nurse likes to 
chat and laugh over her own dinner! How short is the 
time allowed the infant for food, his tender organism being 
considered, compared with the nurse’s own requirements! 
Why does it not agree with her to take her dinner alone in 
the nursery, and why does it not agree with her master to 
dine in solitary state in the dining-room? Because food 
that is hastily swallowed escapes the first process of digestion 
in the mouth, and conversation and cheerfulness promote a 
good digestion. I have no hesitation in saying that more 
than one-half the nourishment of a meal is lost to a little 
child from the inconsiderate haste with which it is given. 
And, moreover, many a little child shakes his head, «nd re- 
fuses more food, from the sheer desire to change his re- 
strained position on the nurse’s knee, or on a high chair, 
and to “get down,” or run about. Another attempt that a 
child invariably makes, when the first keenness of his appe- 
tite is satisfied, is to take the spoon and feed himself. Thier, 
of course, is against all good nursery rules and regulations. 
He would spoil his clothes, and make himself in a mess. 
The spoon is petulantly taken away. The child, heart 
broken with baffled ambition, refuses to eat any more, and 
the dinner is sent away. It would be wiser to put on the 
child a large bib or pinafore, and let him try to feed himself. 
If he can manage to collect his food by his own efforts as 
fist as the want of his appetite dictates, the meal will be 
all the more digestible; if not, he will speedily give up the 
: attempt, and, satisfied with his own failure, he will not 
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oppose the nurse completing her task. It need not be feared 
that these and similar indulgences will establish habits of ° 
unseemliness in the child, As he advances in growth, and ? 
acquires increased power of observation, his manners will $ 
improve by force of good example. In the meanwhile, ¢ $ 
whenever there is a decided advantage to health to be § 
gained, by deviation from senseless observances, let the N 
child have the benefit of the enjoyment of his natural in- 
stincts. 


a 


PARRA mney > 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 
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Yeast and Bread.—Boil two ounces of the best hops in ; 
four quarts of water for half an hour, strain it, and let it ° 
cool till new-milk warm; then put in a small handful of : 
salt and half a pound of brown sugar; beat up one pound $ 
of the best flour with some of the liquor, and then mix all ? 
well together: put it in an open earthenware bow! that will 3 
hold about six quarts, and set it by the side of the fire, cov- : 
ered with a flat dish, where it will be kept at its present tem- 
perature. If this has been done on Monday morning, let it 
stand till Wednesday morning, being occasionally stirred. 
Now, on Wednesday morning, add three pounds of mashed 
potatoes, cooled down to the same temperature as the con- 
tents of the bowl. Shortly after this addition, fermentation 
will commence, and, as it proceeds, the mixture must be 
frequently stirred. It soon assumes the appearance of the 
finest brown-colored brewer's yeast, rising toa crown. By 
Thureday evening, its powers will be completely established, § 
and then bottle it, stirring it to keep it homogeneous, 2 
Seltzer-water bottles answer well to keep it in, but they ¢ 
must not be corked too soon, or too tight, otherwise they ¢ 
would burst, Put it in a cool place to keep it quiet. When 
newly-made, more is required to raise the bread than when 
it is six or eight wecks old. It will always gather strength 
by keeping. The bread takes a considerably longer time to } 
rise in the sponge, and also after being made into dough, 3 
than that made with ordinary yeast, and is better for being $ $ 
baked ina tin, The value of this yeast is that it is equal to 3 
any of the other yeasts, and can be made without their aid N 

Bread Sauce.—Boil a good onion (if the flavor be liked), ¢ 
a few whole peppercorns, a small blade of mace, and a little N 
salt, in three parts of a pint of milk, until the milk tastes ? 
of these ingredients. Have ready some stale bread, mane 
fine, in a basin; strain the milk on to it; cover it over and > 
let it stand for a quarter of an hour, Beat it well with a 
silver fork; add a spoonful of cream, or a smali piece of ¢ 
butter of the size of a nutmeg; pour it back intoa sauce: § 
pan; warm it thoroughly, stirring it round all the time; put $ 
it in your sauce-boat, and send to table 

To Make and Fine Coffee—Put a sufficient quantity of ° ; 
the coffee into the pot and pour boiling water on it; stir it ; 
and place it on the fire, Make it boil, and, as soon as four 3 
or five bubbles have risen, take it off the fire and pour ont 
a teacupful and return it; set it down for one minute, then ¢ 
pour gently over the top one teacupful of cold water; let it § 
stand one minute longer, and it will be bright and fine. The 
cold water, by its greater density, sinks, and carries the 
grounds with it. 

Mil Punch.—The peel of thirty lemons infused in three 
pints of rum forty-eight hours, the juice of all the lemons 
to be added, three quarts of water, three quarts of rum, 
besides what the peel was infused in, three quarts of milk, 
with one nutmeg. Make the milk scalding hot, and pour 
ic on the above; let it stand twenty-four hours, covered 
close, and then stra it through a flannel bag until fine; 
add four pounds of hoaf-sugar, and bottle it for use. 
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Raisin Vine.—Boil your water with a handful of hops to 
every gallon; when quite cold, add the raisins, picked well 
and cut small, The proper proportions are seven pounds of 
fruit to one gallon of water. Then put them to steep ina 
2 tub large enough to allow the raisins plenty of room to 
swell, stir them night and morning, for ten days or a fort- 
night, then have ready a nice clean tub and strain your 
wine into it through a large brewing sieve, press the fruit 
well, then put it into a hair-bag and squeeze out all the rich 
part in a press; then rinse your cask with a quart of the 
best brandy, leaving it in the cask; then run your wine, but 
do not stop the cask as long as the wine ferments; when 
the fermentation is over, put into the cask one pound of 
brown sugar-candy, bruised small, and a few pounds more 
of fresh fruit cut up as before; string some isinglass, and 
extend it so that it may hang in the middle of the cask, 
then stop up the cask with a cask-bung, anid cover it with 
$ mortar to keep out all air. If a small cask, let it stand 


3 six months before you bottle it; if it is a sixty-two gallon 


one, it will be better for standing two years beforc it is 


> bottled. March is a very good time for making this wine, 


and the fresher the fruit the better. 


MEATS. 

Beef-Steaks a la Francaise—Take the inside of the sir- 
loin, free from skin, and cut it evenly into round slices a 
quarter of an inch thick. Season the steaks with fine salt 
and pepper, brush them with a little clarified butter, and 
broil them over a clear brisk fire. Mix a teaspoonful of 
parsley, minced extremely fine, with a slice of fresh butter, 
a little cayenne, and a small quantity of salt. When the 
steaks are done, put the mixture into the dish intended for 
them, and lay them upon it; garnish plentifully with fried 
potatoes, squeeze the juice of half a lemon on the butter 
before the meat is placed on it. The potatoes should be 
fried a fine brown, placed evenly round the meat, and be 
sliced rather thin. If the sirloin cannot be obtained, part 
of the rump may be used instead. 

Hashed Mutton—Cut the meat into thin slices; pepper, 
salt, and flour it according to your palate. Break the bone 
to suit your saucepan, and add water according to the size 
of your bone—say half a pint. Use two onions sliced, fry 
them a nice dark brown in a little lard or dripping; mix 
them with the bone, and a crust of bread toasted a dark 
brown, but not black. Let them stew about half an hour. 
Strain the gravy, add the meat to it, let it coddle slightly, 
taste, and add a dust more flour to it if not thick enough; 
pepper and salt to fancy. A little lemon-peel will improve 
the flavor, or a little lemon pickle, or any other pickle. A 
little ketchup and a glass of port-wine, separately or united, 
form a nice seasoning. 

Beef-Tea.—By far the best and most nourishing beef-tea 
is made by pounding up the beef with cold water. To one 
pound of leg of beef (fat and skin all cleared away) use one 
pint.of water. Mince the beef very fine, or pass it through 
> @ sausage-machine. Pound it up with the water thoroughly 
and then strain off the tea. The residuum of the meat 
should be almost gray and quite worthless. The tea should 
be warmed up (not boiled) until the albumen congulates. 

Add a little salt, and serve it with some crisp, dry toast. A 
pint of this tea has more nourishment than a quart made 
in the usual manner. 

Hotch-Potch—Make a stock with two pounds of the neck 
of mutton and four quarts of water. When it boils, have 
ready, cut in dice, & good quantity of young turnips, carrots, 
and the tops of cauliflowers, with one or two lettuces, cut 
very small, Put these vegetables, with a pint of full-grown ° 
peas, pepper, and salt, into the boiling liquid. Let them 
boil for an hour and a half, then add three pints of green 
peas, and four or six lamb or small mutton-chopse Take 
out the neck, and let it boil for one hour longer, when it 
will be ready for serving. 
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A Ragout of Chicken—Cut the fowl or chicken in pieces, ; Apple Souffle—Make a puff-paste, cover the outside of a 
and boil it till it is gilded, not browned; take it out of the N small pie-dish with it, and bake; when done, it forms the 
stewpan, and make brown sauce by the addition of as much 3 shape of the dish. Take twelve good baking apples, pare 
flour as may be necessary for the size of the dish Having 3 and core them, stew for an hour and a half, with a piece of 
done this, put the pieces back into the stewpan, adding 3 lemon-peel, sweeten to your taste, then put them into tho 
some small pieces of raw bacon, mild, and’ only half-fat, § 3 paste, whip up the whites of three or four eggs to a strong 
some eshalots chopped fine, salt, a good quantity of good 3 3 froth; sweeten with loaf-sugar; add them on to the top of 
pepper, a small bunch composed of parsley, thyme, etc. § the apples, and put the whole into the oven to lightly 
Let it simmer over a slow fire, and let it be well covered 2 brown over. Serve in a napkin. 
that there may be no escape for half an hour; then, aecord- 3 Bakewell Pudding.—Line a flat dish with puff-paste, put 
ing to the size of the dish, add mushrooms and small, deli- § over it some preserve and candied lemon-peel, then fill it 
cate onions. When all is cooked, arrange it in a dish and 3 three-parts full with the following mixture :—Quarter of a 
decorate according to taste. 2 pound of clarified butter, dissolve in it a quarter of a pound 

Savory Mutton or Veal Cutlets—Cut up the chops and beat 8 of sifted sugar, add four yelks and one white of egg well 
them with the edge of a knife. Beat the yelks of a few 2 : beaten—it may be flavored with rose, orange-flower water, 
eggs and dip the cutlets in them; season them with pepper, 3 or anything else approved. To be well baked in a moderate 
salt, nutmeg, and bread-crumbs. Roll them in buttered § oven; when cold, grate over it fine white sugar. 
papers and broil them. Use for sauce some good gravy, a Variety Puddings.—Take quarter of a pound of butter, 
piece of butter, crumbs of bread, capers, anchovies, with 3 3 and beat it into a thick cream, add four tablespoonfuls of 
some nutmeg and a little vinegar. As soon as they are > § flour, two ounces of loaf-sugar, one ounce of candied peel, 
dressed, tear off the papers, and set them on the dish with 3 six bitter, and six sweet almonds blanched and cut small; 
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the sauce. 
To Pickle Pork: Guernsey Fashion.—For sixteen pounds 
of pork use a quart of water, an ounce and a half of coarse 


5 mix the above ingredients, divide the whole into six por- 
3 tions, of a round form, and bake them in patty-pans. 
} Marmalade Pudding.—Take half a pound of white sugar, 


sugar, a pound and a half of coarse salt, and an ounce of 3 bruise it to a fine powder, add half a pound of bread-crumbs, 


saltpetre; boil for six minutes; skim it well, and pour it 
boiling hot over the ham. Turn it every day and keep it 
one month. . 


DESSERTS. 

To Make a Plum-Pudding.—Take half a pound of finely- + 
grated bread-crumbe, and half a pound of fine flour, mix 
them well together; one pound of suet chopped small, one $ 
pound of currants, one pound of the best raisins, stoned 
and chopped slightly, the yelks of eight eggs, and the 


whites of four well beaten, half a pound of brown sugar, $ 


half a nutmeg grated, one teaspoonful of beaten ginger, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of candied 


citron, quarter of a pound of candied lemon, quarter of an i 


ounce of mixed spice, the grated rind of a lemon, and three- 
quarters of a teaspoonful of salt, one wineglass of brandy, 
and the same of port-wine. Mix all together, adding to the 
eggs as much milk as will make the pudding a proper con- 
sistency, remembering that, when mixed, it must be thick. 
Boil five hours, and before serving pour another wineglass- 
ful of brandy gently over the pudding. 

Berlin Pancakes.—Put two pounds of flour into an } 
earthen dish, make a hole in the middle and put in two 
ounces of liquid yeast, stir in the third part of the fiour $ 
with milk, so as to make a thick dough, and let this rise by 3 
the fire. Then add four ounces of sugar, eight eggs, five 
ounces of melted butter, half a lemon, grated, and a little 
salt. Beat all well together till it separates thoroughly 
from the dish. This quantity will make sixty little balls. 


Fill with preserve, and lay on trays spread with a cloth ; 


which has been floured. Cover them with another cloth, 


and put them inside the kitchen screen to rise. They must ° 
then be thrown into boiling lard, deep enough to cover ° 


them, and kept in till they are a fine rich brown. Roll 


them in pounded sugar, and cinnamon, if preferred, and ° 


serve very hot; they are also good cold. 

A Side Dish of Apples for Dessert.—Pare as many apples ° 
as you wish very thin; put them into a stewpan with a 
sufficient quantity of water to cover them; sweeten with ¢ 
radist sugar, and add a little cochineal bruised, to give them * 
a color. Stew the apples till quite tender, but do not let 
them boil; 
more transparent they will be. When sufficiently tender, 
take them out, add a little more sugar to the liquor, and ; 
let it boll nearly an hour longer. Before it is cold, pour it } 
over the apples, and when quite cold it will become slightly 
jeltied. 


the longer they remain in the warm liquor, the ° 


§ half a pound of suet, and two tablespoonfuls of marmalade, 
$ also four well-beaten eggs. Mix all these ingredients to- 
$ gether, and boil the pudding four hours. 

5 Velvet Cream.—Half an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a 
3 teacupful of white wine, one pint of cream, the juice of a 
3 large lemon. Sweeten the cream to your taste. When the 
N isinglass is dissolved, add the lemon juice and wjne to the 
2 cream, and pour it into a mould. 


CAKES. 

Soda Cake.—Dry one pound of flour in the oven, and dry 
$ half a pound of currants slightly, after washing them, mix 
§ together with a quarter of a pound of brown sugar; take 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, half a teaspoonful 
of tartaric acid, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Mix, 
§ and add to the other ingredients, which will need to be 
3 thoroughly amalgamated, or the cake, instead of being a 
g pleasing compound, will offer to the palate a succession ot 
§ tastes far. from being agreeable. Then beat an egg very 
3 thoroughly, have a jug of water near, and a tin ready but- 
; tered. Take three-quarters of a pound (half a pound will 
$ do) of fresh butter, and cream it by beating with your hand, 
3 as you beat eggs, in a pan before the fire, always moving 
$ one way. As soon as it looks quite like a cream, throw in 
3 the dry ingredients, as should it stand it will curdle. Knead 
: well, but not too long. Add the egg and enough water to 
3 mix, place it in the tin, and put it quickly into a brisk oven. 
2 Put it near the side where the fire is, and turn it once in 
» every quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. It will take 
about two hours to baké, and everything depends on the 
» oven being hot, otherwise the cake will be heavy. Turn it 
out bottom upward, on the stone in the pantry. This cake 
must be kept a week or ten days before cutting it. It is not 
good when too new. 

Tea Cakes.—Put five ounces of butter with half a pint of 
3 2 milk on a hot fire to boil; when quite boiled up, add four 
2 ounces of flour, and stir well in, also grate some lemon-peel, 
3 and stir in with five or six eggs. Put the whole into a large 
; squirt, and make into little cakes the shape of an 5 on 4 
tin; spread them over with egg, and sprinkle with very 
coarse white sugar. Bake very quickly. 

A Good Seed-Cake—A pound of flour well dried, one 
> pound of butter, one pound of loaf-sugar, beat and sifted, 
} eight eggs, the yelks and whites to be beaten sep: arately, 
2 two ounces of caraway seeds. First beat the butter to 
; cream, then add the sugar, eggs, etc., and other ingredients. 
$3 Bake two hours in a quick oven. 
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Scones and Oat-Cake.—Take a cupful of cream and the 


same quantity of butter-milk. Mix both together in a basin, N 


and add a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, Stir these ingredients together until they are quite 
dissolved, then add sufficient flour, by degrees, with the left 
hand (stirring it in with the right,) until the mixture be- 
comes a thick dough. Place the dough on the pastry-board, 
and roll it into cakes about half an inch thick; then put 
them on a girdle over a slow fire, turning them with a knife 
until they are sufficiently brown, which will only require a 
few minutes. Frying-pans are frequently used instead of 
girdles, but the latter are better. If cream cannot be had, 
scones can ‘be made with butter-milk, which, although not 
so rich, are very nice. Oat-cakes are made by simply mixing 
oatmeal and cold water into a stiff dough; no other ingre- 
dients are used. When making the dough into cakes, it is 


2 quarts and one pint of water, and let them boil until the 
meat leaves the bones; strain the liquor through a hair- 
sieve, and let it stand for one night in a cool place. Next 
morning put the stock into a pan with one pound of loaf- 
sugar, half a pint of porter, the juice of four lemons, with 
their rinds cut very thin, the well beaten whites of eight 
eggs. Let all boil together till it rises to the top of the 
pan; then throw in a teacupful of cold water; then let it 
boil slowly about twenty minutes, at the expiration of 
which time add a wineglassful of brandy. Boil five minutes 
longer; then lift the pan from the fire, and let it remain at 
the side of the fire to keep hot. In about half an hour the 
curd will collect in a lump, leaving the liquor quite clear. 
Run it into moulds. 

To Remove Ink-Stains.—When fresh done and wet, hasten 
to provide some cold water, an empty cup and a spoon. 





necessary to dust some meal othe board, on the surface of } pour a little of the water on the stain, not having touched 
cakes, and on the rolling-pin, in order that the dough may $ jt previously with anything. The water, of course, dilutes 
not stick—the same remark applies to the scones, Oat- $ the ink and lessens the mark; then ladle it up into the 
cakes are baked on a girdle, or in a frying-pan, in the same } empty cup. Continue pouring the clean water on tho stain 
manner as scones; but you must brush the girdle after each MN and ladling it up, until there is not the slightest mark left. 
cake is taken off, and see that no flour sticks to the cakes 3 No matter how great the quantity of ink spilt, paffence and 
when they are laid on the girdle. 3 perseverance will remove every indication of it. To remove 
Chocolate Cakes.—Stir half a pound of pounded sugar and ; a dry ink-stain, dip the part stained into hot milk, and 
the yelks of twelve eggs well together; add a little lemon- 2 gently rub it; repeat until no sign is left. This is an un- 
peel; stir in also halfa pound of flour; beat the whites of 3 failing remedy. 
the twelve eggs to snow and stir them in. Fill a large % Orange Brandy—To one gallon of brandy add the juice 
squirt with this mass and make large dots on paper. Bake 2 of sixteen large Seville eranges, and the peel of eight of 
slowly, and then scoop out the lower part with a spoon, and them, two pounds of loaf-sugar, one quart and half a pint of 
fill with whipped cream mixed with sugar and vanille; put $ milk, Put the brandy into an open vessel whieh has a 
two together to make a round ball, and ice them with cho- $ cover; add the sugar, the juice, and peel of the oranges, 
colate prepared thus: boil to every quarter of a pound of 3 poi) the milk (which must be skimmed), and add it while 
chocolate “three ounces of fine white sugar, with a little 5 boiling hot to the other ingredients; let this mixture stand 
water, till it is a sufficient thickness; take it off the fire, 3 oicnt days; stir it well every day; then run it through a 


and stir it well till a skin rests at the top; when the cakes 3 jelly-bag and bottle it. The orange-peel afterward is very 


have been spread with this, put them into the oven for a 5 useful for flavoring puddings. 


few minutes to dry the chocolate. 
Russian. Roll Cake—Take some scraps of butter-dough, 


Ss 


To Clean a Marble Chimney-Piece—If the marble is 
white, procure half a pound of pearlash, one pound of whit- 


such as have been often rolled out in making other things; N ing, and half a pound of soft-soap; boil all these ingredients 
roll it out very thin, and spread it all over with yelk of egg. $ together until they attain the consistence of a thi 
Pound half an ounce of almonds (sweet and bitter) and two $ When nearly cold, lay it upon the marble, and let if 


ounces of sugar well together with a little egg; knead into 
this lemon and orange-peel and some cinnamon. Roll this 
mixture ‘nto long rolls, and then roll the very thin dough 
about three times round it; then spread all along the top 
with egg, and sprinkle with sugar and chopped almonds; 
cut into pieces about the length of a hand; bend them into 


the shape of a half-moon, and bake the sausages rather $ 


quickly on a tin 

German Buns.—Take one pound of flour, mix one-third 
part with three-quarters of an ounce of yeast, and a little 
luke-warm milk, and let it rise near the fire; then add four 
whole eggs, two ounces of sugar, a very little salt, and two 
ounces of currants; beat these well up together, then add $ 
quarter of a pound of melted butter, beat it well again till 
it separates entirely from the dish. Make it into round 
balls and put them on a tin; let them rise again near the 
fire, then spread them with egg, and bake very quickly. 

Gingerbread.—One ounce-of ginger, half an ounce of Ja- 
maica pepper, half an ounce of caraway seed, two ounces of $ 
caadied lemon, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, one and 
a half-pound of flour, one’ and a half-pound of treacle, six $ 
ounces of butter, three eggs, well beaten, a little black pep- $ 
per and cayenne to taste. A teaspoonful of soda and two 2 
of cream of tartar, stirred well together in a little milk or 3 
water, is a great improvement. 3 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
Porter Jelly for Invalids—Procure a cow-heel (which 
should be thoroughly cleaned) and two calves’-feet; wash 
them in cold water, and put them into a pan with two 
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> water, and polish with linen rags. Spirits of turpe 


on it for at least twenty-four hours. Wash it off 
° is 
excellent for cleaning black marble. 

To Preserve Flowers in Water.—Mix a little carbonate of 
soda in the water, and it will keep the flowers a fortnight. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fre. 1—Watkixa Dress oF Mavve-CoLorep ALPACA.— 
Dress, quite plain. Talma, of the same material as the 
dress, trimmed with black velvet. Straw hat, ornamented 
with wild flowers and black lace. 

Fic. 1.—Hovss Dress or Green SILK, with three goffered 
rufiles, separated by a diamond chenille trimming. Body 
high and plain. Sleeves small, and trimmed with lace, 

Fic. m1.—Mornina Dress or Buvug anp Wuire-Stripep 
Fovutarp—This dress is gored at the sides, and hangs full 
and loose from the shoulders. We give it as a new fashion, 
not that we think it neat or elegant. 

Fig. rv.—WALkiIne Dress or Biur Scmmenr PoPiiy, orna- 
mented with gimp trimmings. 

Fig. V.—CARRIAGE Dress or Pgeart-Conorep SILk, trimmed 
with black velvet and lace. Small mantle of the same ma- 
terial, with a very deep lace flounce. 

Fig. vi.—Carriace Dress or FawN-Conorep SILk, trimmed 
with black lace. 

General Remargs.—Although March is just upon ns, we 
have as yet little that is new to chronicle. A few early im- 
3 portations of chintzes, lawns, and foulards are in the win- 
2 dows, besides the remnants of last year’s stock, but old 











, the top of the seam upon the shoulder, and continued mid- 
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“shoppers” know, by experience, that the choicest selection $ 
of goods is not to be had the earliest. 3 

In the make of dresses there is nothing novel; trains, } 
gored skirts, broad sashes tied at the back, jackets and ¢ 
waistcoats continue to be in vogue. For this style there 
are two distinct patterns, namely, the postillion bodice with $ 
a basque, the jacket being rounded off in front, in imita- 
tion of the costume from which it derives its name; and the 
Oriental jacket, the back of which is plain, and cut straight 
at the waist, the front being similar to that of the postillion 
jacket. The waistcoat should be of a contrasting color from 
the jacket; it is ordinarily made of either cashmere or vel- 
vet. A white or red waistcoat, with either a black, brown, 
or gray jacket; a black vélvet waistcoat, with either a blue 
or a cué#®Slored jacket, is the Parisian style. 

Many ‘Utessmakers now prefer the long basque at the 
back without plaits, as it proves more becoming to the 
figure. In Paris, the seams of the bodice are frequently 
ornamented; for example, trimming would be placed from 





way dowy, the sleeves; the seams at the back would like- 
Wipe be covered; even the bodices of riding-habits are, in 
Paris, now frequently trimmed with gimp at the seams. 
The demands of fashion are 50 numerous, that it is almost 
impossible to supply them, and so old styles have to be re- 
newed, but nearly always with some slight modification. 
Basques are striking instances of this fact; but very few 
yoars ago basques were universally worn, and now the lead- 
ng Parisian modistes are adding basques to both high and § 
Tow"bodices. The great difference between the basques of $ 
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five years past, and the basque of to-day, lies not in their $ 
length, for they are now made equally as long, but in the 
manner in which they aré cut. Formerl¥jthey were cut 
out of the same piece as the different parts of the bodice; 
Row they are detached, each divisiongof ‘the’ bodice being 
Joingd only as far as the waist. Flounces are another case 
in Point. If a lady fancies flounces, she may wear them 
and be fashionable, and if flounces are not to her taste, she 
with them and still be in the fashion. The 
8 to be borne iff mind, if such additions are contenz- 
@ that they shpu¥l not be numerous, and that they 
“i pe arranged, not straight round the skirt, but waved, 
and between each flounce there should be a row either of 
ribbon, velvet, or of lace insertion. 








But although flounces are favorite additions, there are 
many satin and moire antique dresses made without any 
ornament whatever upon the skirt; such materials are rich 
enough in themselves, they do not require ornamentation; 
but in these cases, more than usual attention should be paid 
to the arrangement of the skirt. For evening wear, skirts 
are all cut with a train, and are gored. As they are not 
straight around the edge, some little skill is requisite in 
both cutting and mounting them to the waistband. They 
should be sloped at the bottom (in the proportion of half an 
inch to half a yard) as well as the extra length allowed for 
the train at the top. In pleating up the skirt, one large 
pleat should be placed in the center of the front, and an- 
uther in the center ef the back, differing, in this respect, 
only, that the one at the back should: be a donble box-pleat, 
whilst the front one should be single. The wide pleat in 
the front causes the skirt to flow in a more graceful manner : 
than when two pleats meet together. 3 

Many ladies now suppress the sleeves fer dressy demi- § 
tuilets; we mean by this the sleeves made of the same mate- 2 
rial as the dress. They replace them by white ones, which 3 
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havo a very pretty effect at night, and are more convenient 
for delicate people, as well as for those who are no longer 3 
young. This fashion allows of lace being used, which, with 
the narrow sleeves, was almost impossible. 

An economical style of retrimming a black silk skirt 
which has already done a considerable amount of duty, is > 
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to procure some blue and green plaid silk, and to place two 
crossway bands of it around the skirt. The bands should 
be about two inches wide, and commence uine inches from 
the edge. 

A point te which particular attention should be paid is 
the crinoline. Contradictory remarks frequently reach us 
concerning the dimensions which crinolines assume in 
Paris, but the truth is, the French ladies are very discri- 
minating in this matter; for the long skirts and under- 
dresses, which are looped ‘up, the Parisians wear narrow 
round crinolines, but for evéning wear, under train-skirted 
dresses, they wear wide train-shaped crinolines. The re- 
sult ia, that in the strects and promenaces they retain that 
neat, unexaggerated appearance for which they have ever 
been so conspicuous, and, more than this, that unseemly 
display of ankle is never to be dreaded in the French capi- 
tal which is so painfully apParent with us. Far be it from 
us to accuse our countrywomen of immodesty, or to make 
any comparisong between the two nations on this score, but 
we cannot help protesting against the indecency of wearing 
short wide crinolines out-of-doors, and then looping up the 
dresses over them. For house wear, and especially in full 
dress, the crinoline should be both wide and long, so that 
the inevitable train may be well sustained, and upon all 
occasions, when the dress is not raised, but left flowing, by 
all means a wide crinoline; but for pedestrian excursions, 
in muddy weather, a narrow petticoat is more suitable, and, 
indeed, it is more modest. We commend, therefore, to our 
readers, the French plan of having two distinct sizes of 
crinoline, @ narrow one for the streets and a wide one f-r 
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Linen CoLtaRs AND Currs’are still worn both with morn- 
ing and afternoon toilets; but when the dress is composed 
either of velvet or moire, the linen is ornamented with 
either a light embroidery in satin-stitch, or with fine lace 
edging. The all-round, the sailor, and the cavalier collar, 
are all fashionable shapes, although the last-named is at 
present the most popular. In Paris the bodice is not cut 
so high in front as it is here, the habit-shirt being visible 
at the top; but with us the bedice is buttoned to the tep. 
The white under-sleeves (which should be cut after the 
same pattern as.the upper ones) are made with deep wrist- 
bands, generally pointed at the back, and fastened either 
with five pyramidal linen buttons, or with a single large 
stud, frequently dead gold, with the monogram of the 
wearer in black or dark-blue enamel. 

GLoves are worn much longer than formerly; those for 
day wear have small wristlots attached to them; and, for 
evening wear, have from three to five buttons. Pearl-gray 
and dove-color are the favorite shades for day time, peach 
and flesh-color being worn at night. “Primrose gloves, so 
popular formerly, are now never seen. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Lirriz Giaw’s Dress or Peari-CoLonep Popiin.— 
Large circular of gay woolen plaid, trimmed with a worsted 
chenille fringe. Gray felt hat and plume. 

Fic. 11.—DRess POR A LITTLE GIRL ABOUT FIVk YEARS OF 
AGr.—The dress is of leather-colored foulard, and is trimmed 
with black lace. Spencer and sleetes of white lace, dotted 
with black. Leather-colored felt hat, trimméd with a small 
ostrich feather and cock’s plime. 

Fic. mt.—Dress ror A LirtLé Boy,—The jacket and pants 
are of mulberry-colored cashmere, with a white Marseilles 
vest. The jacket is trimmed with velvet. 

General Remarxs.—There is 86 little difference between 
the dyess of little girls and their mothers’, that there is not 
much to say.as to-styles for them; and it is so early in the 
season that nothing new has as yet appeared. Next month 
we hope to have some changes to chronicle. 
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HOUSE DRES6. 
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BONNET AND BODY. 
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BONNET AND BODY. 


HAIR-DRESSING: BACK VIEW. 





















































CHILD’S DRESS. 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
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FLASH SCHOTTISCHE. 
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